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3 ever opinion 1 world may 
$ entertain of the execution of it, is 
ſuch as may juſtly claim the patron- 
3 age and protection of the Marchioneſ 
e Tweeddale, I might add that there 

are ſeveral concurring reaſons, be- 
ſides a ſenſe of duty and of thoſe 
weighty obligations which muſt be 
| | ever paying and never paid, which 
appropriate to your Ladyſhip an ad- 
3 dreſs of this kind. A recital of theſe 
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iv DEDICATION. 


is unneceſſary, and might be judg'd 
unſeaſonable. For your life, tho it 
may ſeem of ſmall concern to your- 


ſelf at preſent, is too valuable to 


your friends for any part of it to be 
trifled with in the mode of a faſhion- 
able Dedication. May the peruſal 


ol the following ſheets (intended for 
far other ſervice had it ſo pleaſed 


the wile Diſpoſer of things) have 


ſome power to remove that veil of BY 
melancholy which ſhades the luſtre | 3 


of your Virtues, and ſpreads the 


gloom of uneaſineſs on all your 
friends. They have already paid a 
due reverence to the juſtneſs of your 
grief, and have reaſon to expect at 
length a proper regard to that honor 
and eſteem which all who know you 
profeſs to bear for you. There 1s 9 
no complete felicity in this life, and 


they who ſuffer witli the greateſt ſor- 
titude 


2 


3 
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titude and reſignation, are the hap- 


pieſt of all who partake of it. This 
too is our higheſt piety and the moſt 


ſovereign ſanative of all our griefs. 


Permit me therefore to ſay, that 
your continued exceſs of ſorrow 
ſince that melancholy occaſion, is 
neither agreeable to your high qua- 
lity, nor to the ſincerity of your 


_ profeſſion as a good Chriſtian, nor 


to your affection for an amiable 
daughter, who now demands, the 
fulneſs of maternal tenderneſs. 


1 am far from thinking that my 


ſhare in the following work is wor- 


thy of your Ladyſhip's, or the pub- 
lic, attention; to Which the afliſt- 

ance, which I have received in al- 
molt every part of it from him who 
is the inſtrument of my being, and 
whole perſon, abilities and charec- 
er 
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ter are not unknown to your Lady- 


hip and the learned world, may 
preier a better title. 


Tnat by the exerciſe of your 
wonted Virtues you may ſpeedily 
regain that chearful tranquility and 
pious acquieſcence, by which you 
have hitherto been ſo eminently diſ- 


tinguiſhed, is the fervent prayer of 


Your Lavyemy's 
Moft obliged, 

Moft dutiful, 
AND 


Devoled Servant, 
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T is the obſervation of a grave writer, 
that REAL HIS TORVY, which imparts 
the knowledge of paſt events, affords the 
beſt inſtructions for the regulation and good 
conduct of human life. The evil accidents 
which are there recorded to have bellen 
other men, contain the wifeſt and moſt ef- 
fectual leſſons for enabling us to ſupport-our 
own misfortunes with dignity and courage. 
In the: peruſal of it, how large a field of re- 
flection is opened to us! While we ſze how 
little confidence is to be repoſed i I Fortune, 
even when-ſhe flatters with the faireſt hopes; 
how prevalent the wiſdom of counſel is, be— 
Fond the ſtrength of armies! And how we 
are empowered t  di'cern at all times what 
is fit and uſeful, without hazard or uneaſineſs 


to 


| 
| 
ll 
| 
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to ourſelves! The knowledge of paſt tranſ- 
action; therefore is not a meer amuſement, 


but a moſt neceſſary and inſtructive ſtudy ; WW 


by which we learn with ſecurity the arts of 


gaining to gurielves and country. potent alli- 


ances and connexions; of promoting our | 
public and our private intereſt ; of chufi ng 1 
the moſt prevailing motives and moſt proper | 
inſtruments. In general, the real ſentiments 
and deſigns of thoſe we live amongſt and 'F 
converſe with, are induſtriouſty concealed, 3 
But, in the accounts of former ages, the facts 3 


themſelves diſcloſe to us the real views a d 


leads to ſucceſs and happineſs diſcovered, 


repoſe. 


Nox of theſe. advantages are to be ob- 
tained from romantic tales, or the moſt en- : 


tcrtalnin 8 


— 


genuine diſpoſitions of the actors. And the 
ſame cauſes will commonly produce the like 
effects. By weighing well theſe. truths, a NR 
ſure. reſource may be obtained in every dan- 4 
gerous conjuncture; and the road which | 


even in the ſhade of a ſafe and honorable i 
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'Y tertaining fables. While under the inſpecti- 
on of the eye, they may indeed amuſe the 
: mind: but the peruſal is no ſooner finiſhed, 
than the reader's conviction of the falſhood 
gives diftafte ; and like the baſeleſs fabric of 
a dream 'tis gone, in the moment that he 
# awakes to reflection. Uſeful inſtruction muſt 
| be founded on reality, Thus truth, as Po- 


lv bius obſerves, is the eye of hiſtory : for, 


as an animal when deprived of fight, becomes 


incapable of performing its natural and pro- 


per ſunctions; ſo if we take away truth from 
| hiſtory, what remains is but an uſeleſs tale. 


Bur in order to pleaſe the generality of 


readers, we have made it our buſineſs in the 
following ſheets, to mix delight with profit, 
and have therefore given the leaſt common 
and moſt entertaining lives of both ſexes, 
that could be ſelected from hiſtory. Should 
E theſe meet with a favorable reception from 
the public, they will pave the way to others, 
| which, tho' of later date, are yet leſs known. 


And, when the plan, on which we profeſs 
to 
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to procede, is once executed, we would hope 1 
from the good ſenſe and politeneſs of the 1 
preſent age, that Truth and Virtue, diſen- 
gaged from ſourneſs and auſterity, which are 
not their natural attendants, may once more 3 
gain poſſeſſion of the breaſts of the humane 
and lovely; and ſhame the vicious taſte for 
lying and corruptive memoirs in general, 
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The following trifling 'T ypographical Errors eſcaped 


our Notice in the Courſe of the Work. 


| V UL UMBE:-£. | 
Page 27, line 12, for Phœaician read Phœnician; p. 38, 1. 
dele a; p. 39, J. 11, for Tanitic, read Panitic ; ibid line 16, for 
eigth, read eighth; p. 89, J. 1, for orhers read others; p. 108, 
line 23, for indubiable read indubitable; p. 110, line 8, for 
eigth read eighth: p. 118, line 22, for judical read judicial; 
page 119, line 4, for judical read judicial; ibid line 21, dele the; 
p. 143, line 20, for ſeverly read ſeverely; p. 150, J. 23, dele not. 


VOLUME. II. 5 

Page 1, line 16, for judgement read judgment; page 15, line 
11, dele the; page 26, line 15, for perpection, read perfection; 
page 35, line 8, for immagined read imagined; page 3), line 17, 
for bevarage, read beverage; page 43, line 7, for thy, read they 
page 99, line 22, for ſrom read from; page 100, line 1g, dele fi 
at mulation ; page 111, line 9g, for leizure read leiſure; page 
126, line 1, dele war. | | 


VOLUME 1. 
Page 3, line 19, for altotogether read altogether; page 17, 


line 23, for agreably read agreeably; page 24, title, for Leondas 
read Leonidas; page 27, line 12, for ſubmitred read ſubmitted; 


page 36, line 14, for arived, read arrived; page 40, line a, dele 


and ; page 109, hne 28, for yer read yet; page 179, line 2, 


dele and; page 194, line 16, for employd read employ'd. 


VOLUME Iv. 
Page 5, line 22, for inteſtIne read inteſtine; ibid line 25, for 


| Bardyllis read Bardylys; Page 11, line 19, for Bardyllis read 


Bardylys, page 17, line 16, dele now; page 68, line 14, for 
leizure read leiſure ; page 105, line 24, for ſoldier read ſoldiers; 
page 111 line 15, dele in; page 118, line 11, for mumering read 
murmering ; page 125, line 3, dele him; page 154, line 14, for 
conditon read condition; page 163, line 25, for vietims read 


victims; page 168, line 10, for ſeuered read ſoured; p. 200, 


line 26, delc an, 


Eg The Binder is deſired vor To BEAT, but PRESS 
the Books, as the Paper was rather over-fizd, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


as A- r HE World has been too much nd too 
le „ Þ þ long abuſed with Romances, Memoirs and 
2 ** * Piivate Hiftories : A Sort of Writings cal; 
. 3k culated to enflame the Paſſions and de- 
or bauch the Youth of both Sexes. The. Offence hereby 
| committed againſt the Public is of a very heinous 
Nature; as the Injury done to private Families; is 
inconceivable, and ſuch as may require an Age to 
repair, if it be at all remediable. 
— Hz Nugz feria ducaat 75 
5 Mala. 8 8 8 
- Sham the Romance, your precious Time which kills 
Such empty Trifles lead to Flows Lils, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


Mean are the Abilities, which can no Way en- 


tertain, without corrupting the Morals of the Reader ; 


and baſe the Employment, which propoſes Profit, or 
Satisfaction of any Kind, to itſelf or Others, by ſap- 
ping the Foundations of Vertue. It is much to be la- 
mented that theſe literary Poiſons infe& chiefly thoſe 
of Family and Fortune, whoſe Examples never fail to 
ſpread the Contagion of Vice among the lower Claſs 
of People, who in general form their Actions by the 
Compute of their Superiors. 


Tux following Sheets are intended as an Antidote 
to'this virulent Poifon ; and will demonſtrate how un- 
neceſſary it is to have Recourſe to Fiction for Amuſe- 
ment; and how very conſiſtent the higheft Enterta in- 
ment is with Reality and Truth. It is on this Foundati- 

on that Schemes of Life and Enterprizes muſt be plan- 
ned; and by theſe Lights alone held out, that Events 
can be foreſeen, and an happy Succeſs enſured to our 


Endeavours. For the ſame Cauſes will ever Produce 
the ſame Effects. 


ok this Reaſon we have confined ourſelves, as 
much as may be, to ſucceſqul Inſtances of Hiſtory, and 
in Order to make our Antidote the more palatable, 
have inſerted many that are little knoun. But this is 
not enough. For, to have it truly ſuch, it was neceſ- 
dary alſo that only vertuous Examples ſhould be pro- 


Poſcd for Imitation, Hence we pay no more Regard 
8 


INTRODUCTION. 3 


Hyla than to Maſanie l, nor more to Semtramis than to 


Joan of Arc. 


Fo R the Formation of Heroifm in either Sex, there 
muft be, according to Sir William Temple, a great and 
native Excellency of Temper or Genius, tranſcending 
the common Race of Mankind in Wiſdom, Goodneſs 
and Fortitude, Theſe Ingredients advantaged by 
Birth, improved by Education, and affiſted by For- 
tune, ſeem to make that noble Compofit ion which 


gives ſuch a Luſtre to thoſe who have poſſeſſed it, as 


made them appear, to common Eyes, ſomething more 
than Mortals, and to have been born of ſome Mixture 
between Divine and Human Race; to have been ho- 
noured and obeyed in their Lives, and after their 


_ Deaths bewailed and adored: 


IVD RED the Character of Heroic Virtue ſeems to be 
in ſhort, the Deſerving well of Mankind, Where this 
Is Chief in Deſign, and Great in Succeſs, the Pretence 


to Heroiſm lies very is and can never be allowed 
without it. f | 


| Ta 15 Excellency of Genius mutt be native, becauſe 


it can never grow to any great height, if it be only ac- 


quired or affected. But it muſt be ennobled by Birth, to 
give it more Luſtre, Eſteem and Authority. It muſt 
be cultivated by Education and Inſtruction, to improve 
its Growth and direct its End and N And it 


B 2 muſt 
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* JUPITER, &c. 


muſt be aſſiſted by Fortune to preſerve it to Maturity, 
Becauſe the nobleſt Spirit or Genius in the World, if 


it falls, howſoever bravely, in its firſt Enterprizes, 
cannot deſerve enough of Mankind, to pretend to ſo 


great a Reward, as is the Eſteem of Heroic Virtue, 


And yet perhaps many a Perſon has dyed in tlie 
firſt Battle or Adventure that he atchieved, and lies 
buried in Silence and Oblivion, who had he outlived 
as many Dangers as Alexander did, miglit have ſhone 
as bright in the Circle of Honor and Fame. Now as 
ſo many Stars go to the Making up of this Conſtella- 
tion, 'tis no Wonder that it has ſo ſeldom appeared ta 


the World; nor that, when it does, it is received and 


followed with ſo much Gazing, and ſo great Venera- 
tion. | 


| Taz Reader, however, will find this Character, 


rare as it is, exemplified in the following Hiſtories, 


e b 


c HAP. I. 
Of JUPITER and the Coos. 


R 0 M all that can be gathered upon tlie Survey 
| of ancient Story, One would be apt to conclude 
that Saturn was a King of Crete, and expelled that 


Kingdom by his Son, on Account of his Cruelty : 


That JupIrER J having driven out his Father from 
that 


Qs 


JUPITER, &c. 8 


that Iſland conquered Greece, or at leaſt the Peleponne- 
ſus, and having amongſt the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Countries introduced the Uſe of Agriculture, of Pro- 
perty and Civility, and eſtabliſhed a juſt and regular 
Kingdom, was by them adored as the chief of their 
Gods. 
Ante Jo VEM nulli ſubigerunt erva Coloni. 
Fre JovE was born no fertile Soil was till'd, 
Nor Swains Induftrious reap'd the furrow'd Field. 


Tux Brothers, Sifters, Sons and Daughters of 
Jue1TER were worſhipped likewiſe, for the Inventi- 
on of Things chiefly uſeful, neceſſary, or agreeable 
to Socicty and Human Life. So Neptune, for the Art 
or Improvement of Navigation; Fulcan, for that of 
forging Braſs and Iron; Minerva, of Spinning; Apollo, 
of Muſic and Poetry; Mercury, of Manual Arts and 


a Merchandiſe; Bacchus, for the Invention of Wine; 
and Ceres, for the Management of Bread-Corn. 

7 No Traces are left, by which a probable Conjec- 
ture may be made of the Age, wherein this Race of 

Saturn flouriſhed in the World, nor conſequently what 

Length of Time they were adored. For as to Bacchus 
y and Hercules, it is generally agreed, that there were 
le wore than one or two of thoſe Names, in very differ- 
at ent Times, and perhaps Countries, as Greece and E- 
y: St, and that the laſt, who was the Son of Alcmena, 


aud one of the Argonauts, was very modern in Reſpect 
B 3 3 ot 


6 NIMR OD. 
of the other more ancient, who was contemporary with 
the Race of JuPITER. But the Story of that Bacchus 
and Hercul:s, who are ſaid to have conquered Leda, 
is grown too obſcure, by the dark Shades of ſo great 


Antiquity, or diſguiſed by the Maſk of N and the 
Ficken of Poets. 


Tun "OR divine Honors were rendered by the 
Egyptian, to Ofiris ; in whoſe Temple was inſcribed 
upon a Pillar, that he had travelled through all Coun- 
tries, and every where taught Men all that he found 
neceſſary for the common Good of Mankind. Like 
Honors were paid by the Aſſyrians to Belus, the reputed 
Founder of that Kingdom, and the great Inventor or 
Improver of Aſtronomy among the Chald:ans, Not lefs 
Devotion had the original Latins or Etruſcans for their 
Janus, who introduced Agriculture into Traly. Thus 


were theſe three alſo worſhipped as Gods, by thoſe an- 
tient and learned Nations. 


r x E. & a f. ir x 8 $4 #5 $6 kr de r d kr r x 
CHAP. II. 1 
Of NIMR OD. ; 


IMROD was the fixth Son of Cuſh, the Son of | 
Ham, the Son of Noah; and in all Appearance t 
much younger than any of his Brothers : For Mfc | 

mentions the Sons of Raamah his fourth Brother, be- 
ſore he ſpeaks of him, What the ſacred Hiftorian ſays | 

| of 


NIMR OD. 7 


of him, is ſhort. And yet he ſays more of him, than 
of any of the Deſcendants of Nah, till he comes to A. 
braham. He tells us that NtmRroD began to be a 
mighty one in the Earth ; and that he was a mighty 
Hunter before the Lord. This is only an emphatical Ex- 
preſſion, purporting that he was the moſt remarkable 
Hunter of his Time. An Exerciſe by which the Ends 
of Health and Pleafure are moſt happily obtained ; 
according to the Poet, 
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By Chace our wiſe Forefathers earn'd their Food; 
Toil ſtrung the Nerves and purified the Blood. 
But we, their Sons, a pamper'd Race of Men, 
Are dwindled down to Threefcore Years and Ten. 
f Better to hunt in Fields for Health unbought, 
3 Than fee the Doctor for a nauſeous Drauzht. 
r The Wiſe for Health on Exerciſe depend: 
5 } God never made his Work for Man to mend. 
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Bur This is alſo one of the preparatory Steps to 
Heroiſm, and was made by NI MRO D ſubſervient to 

. his Ambition. A great Multitude of hardy and robuſt 
| young Men became his Companions in the Chace. 
And by the Aſſiſtance of Theſe he ſecured to himſelf a 


e 
* aN. Lo 


* E 
9 
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conſiderable Dominion. The Beginning of his King- [- 
of dom was Babel, and Ercch, and Accad, and Calueli i in | 
ace the Land of Shinaar, | 
22 


Bu this Account a great Idea has been conceived 
of his Strength. and Valour, Some repreſent him as 
a Perſon 


be- | 
ays | 
of 


d NIM ROD. 
a Perſon of Gigantic Stature; but all conſider him as 2 
great Warrior. Some of the Rabbins ſay, that he was 
qualified by a peculiar Dexterity and Strength for the 
Chace; and that he offered to Gop the Game that he 
ook. And ſeveral of the Moderns are of Opinion 
that the Paſſage, which calls him a mighty Hunter, is 
not to be underſtood of his tyrannical Oppreſſions, or 


of Hunting Men, but Beaſts. Tho Mr, Pope has taken | 


it in the moſt unfavorable Senſe, 


Proud NI MRop firſt the bloody Chace began, 
A mighty Hunter, and his * was Man. 


Bur there is no real Foundation for mis Cenfure. | 


The Phraſe is not only innoffenſive ; but may be con- 
ſidered as the Commendation of a Perſon's good Quali- 
ties. And certainly Hunting muſt have been one of 
the moſt uſeful Employments in tlie Times juſt after tlie 
Diſperſion, when all Countries were over run with 
wild Beaſts, of which it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
be cleared, in Order to make them ſafe and habitable. 
Therefore Nothing ſeems more proper to procure a 
Man Efteem and Honor in thoſe Ages, than the be- 

ing a perfect Mafter of the Chace, as N1MRoD was, 
Buy that Exerciſe the ancient Perſians fitted their Kings 
for War and Government : And Hunting is ſtill, in 
many Countries, conſidered as one Part of a Royal 
— Education. | 


Turks 


TRERE is nothing in the ſhort Hittory of this 
8 Heroe, which carries the leaſt Air of Reproach, ex- 
cept his Name, which fignifies a Rebel. And yet, accor- 


ſignify a Taker of wild Beaffs, This however is the 
Circumſtance, which ſeems to have occaſioned the in- 
jurious Opinions which have been entertained of him. 


= Commentators, being prepoſſeſſed in general, that the 


Curſe of Noek fell upon the Poſterity of Ham, and find- 
ing this Prince ſtigmatized by his Name, have in- 
terpreted every Paſſage relating to him, to his Diſ- 


advantage. They repreſent him as a Rebel againſt : 
Gop, in perſwading the Deſcendants of Noah, to diſ- 


obey the divine Command to diſperſe; and in ſetting 
them to build the Tower of Babel, with an impious 
Deſign of ſcaling Heaven. 


Ax Arabian Author ſays he built this Tower, that 


he might aſcend to Heaven to ſee Abraham's Gop, who 


had delivered him from the fiery Furnace, into which 
he had caſt him. They work'd, ſays he, at this Building 


three Years, and when NI MRO PD had got on the Top 


of it, he wondered to ſee the Heaven as far from him 
as it was before, But his Aſtoniſhmert encreaſed, when 
this Tower, and another which had been built for the 
ſame Purpoſe, were ſucceſſively overthrown. Still per- 


liſting in his Deſign, he would be carried to heaven in 


a Cheſt, borne by four monſtrous Birds : But after 
'andering for ſome Time through the Air, he fell 
| down 


ding to the Difference of Derivation, it may as well 
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to NIMROD. 
down on a Mountain, with ſuch a Force as made it 
ſhake. | | 


Nr MROD, by this Diſappointment, finding that he 


could not make War with Gov in perſon, inftead of 
acknowledging his Power, proceeded to perſecute 


thoſe who adored any beſides Himſelf. But God, by 


dividing his Subjects and confounding: their Language, | 
_ deprived him of the greater Part of his People, and | 
plagued thoſe who continued to adhere to him, by a | 


Cloud of Gnats, which deftzoyed almoft all of them. 


AxoTurR Author adds that one of thoſe Gnats, 


having entered into the Noſtril or Ear of NI MRO, 
penetrated to one of the Membranes of his Brain, 
where growing bigger every Day, it gave him fuch 
ivtolerable Pain, that he was obliged to cauſe his Head 
to be beaten with a Mallet, in Order to procure ſome 


Eaſe ; and that he ſuffered this Torture for the Space of | 
four hundred Years :: Cop being willing to puniſh by | 
one of the ſmalleſt of his Creatures, Him who inſo- 


lently boaſted himſelf to be the Lord of All. 


Sucx are the unaccountable Reveries of the Orien- 
taliſts. Somme of whom make him the Author of the | 


Sect of the Magi, or Worthippers of Fire; and tell us 
that accidentally ſeeing Fire riſe out of the Earth, at 
a great Diſtance from him in the Eaſt ; he worthipped 
it, and appointed one Andiſiam to attend the Fire 


there, and throw Frankincenſe into it, | 
9 9 | Tavs 
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11 


1 


Taxvs they brand him without Reaſon as an ambi- 


the impious Author of the Adoration of Fire, of idol- 
atrous Worſhip given to Men; and the firſt Perſæcutor 
on the Score of Religion. 


Way of Thinking, who account him a vertuous Prince, 
and ſo far from adviting the Building of Babel, that 
they repreſent him as leaving the Country, and paſſing 
imo Azria, becauſe he would not give his Conſent to 


| it. Therefore, ſay they, Gop gave him another 
Country, where he built four other Cities, viz. Nineveh, 


„ BY Platiath-Kariha, Pariath and P:lafar. 


Tax Eattern Writers make him not only the firſt 
d King of Babel, but of all the World; and ſay that he 
ne was the firſt that wore a Crown, the Model of which 
be took from the Figure of one that he had ſeen in the 
by WW Sky. For, being pleaſed with the Appearance, he 
ſo- ſent immediately for an Artiſt, and had a Crown of 
Gold caſt in the ſame Form, which he put upon his 
Head, His Subjects hence took Occaſion to ſay, that 
it came down to him from Heaven. 


85 Tux four Cities which Msſes aſcribes to NI MMO, 
at PEEL . "Heb 
p made a large Kingdom in thoſe early Times, when few 
8 Kings had more than one. Only it muſt be obſerved 
] 11 5 a 


that Poſſeſſions might at ficſt have been large, and af- 
| terwards 
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tious Uſurper and infolent Oppreſſor; and make him 


ON the contrary there are Others of a more liberal 
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12 N IMR OD. 
terwards divided into ſeveral Parcels; and NI MRO 
being the Leader of a Nation, we may ſuppoſe his 
Subjects ſettled within thoſe Limits, Whether he be- 
came poſſeſſed of thoſe cities by Conqueſt, is not cer- 
tain, Tho' he was the Founder of the Kingdom; 
it is moſt probable that he was not the Builder of | 
Fabel. All the Poſterity of Noah ſeem to have been 
equally concerned in that Affair. However, accord- 
ing to Abilfarag, he did build Erech, Accad, and Calneh; 
and, according to Others, Adherbijan in the Per/ian 
Province of the ſame name, and Takharat, where he | 
coined Money. His Works were very magnificent, | 
He dug ſeveral Rivers in Erak, derived from the Eu- 
phrates, of which that of Cutha, in the Way from Bai: | 
to Cuſah, was one. V 
Ir may ſeem a little ſtrange that NI ROD ſhould | 
be preferred to the Regal Dignity, and enjoy the mot | 
cultivated Part of the Earth then known, rather than 
any other of the eller Chiefs or Heads of Nations, | 
even of the Branch of Ham. Perhaps it was conferred | 
on him for his Dexterity in Hunting: Or it may be, 
that he did not aſſume the Title of King, till after his 
Father Cuſſis Death, who might have been ſettled there 
| before him, and leſt him the Sovereignty. But we are 
inclined to think that he ſeized Shinaar from the De- 
ſcendants of Sem, driving out Afhur, who from thence} 
went and founded Ninevel, and other Cities in Aria. 


Vil 
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) 1 Ws are not ſatisfied preciſely of the Time that 
: WE NimkroD began his Reign, Some date it before the 
% Diſperſion. But ſuch a Conjecture does not ſeem to 


. ſuit well with the Meſaic Hiſtory, For before the Diſ- 


perſion we read of no City but Babel. Nor could there 


+ = well be more, while all Mankind were yet in a Body 
n together. But when NIuROPD aſſumed the regal 
FB Title, there ſeem to have been other Cities built. 
hs This ſhews it to have been ſome conſiderable Time af- 
an ter the Diſperſion, We may venture to place the be- 
ne grinning of his Reign thirty Years after that remarkable 
nt. Event. And in all Likelihood, it ſhould be placed ra- 
ml | ther later than earlier. X 

bel 


Hain hid to. have reigned four Muschel Year, 


ud Family, . whoſe Name was Nabat Ebn Koud, who 
oft teigned one hundred Years. But all the moſt ancient 


han Kings of the Babyl-nians were from the Founder of 
ons, heir Empire called Nimaredat or Nimredi. 


rred by 5 : : 
be, THERE is a Tradition that he was killed by the 
is Fall of the Tower of Babel, or ſome Part of it at leaſt, 


Wh * was within it. 


Yor. I. * — 


and to have been ſucceeded by a Prince of the ſame 
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CHAP. II. 


of the EevyTian or TyRIAN 
H E RCU LE 8. 


RCLES & Hine ke was of Canamitiſh Ex- 
traction, tho born in the . _ His 


: Youth was patticulatly diftinguifhed by ARs of Pru- 


dence and Bravery, under the Eye of Fania, the K ing 


. bf lower Egypt. Inſomuch that on the Death of that 


Monarch, and on the Score of ' perſonal Merit only, 


he ſucceeded to the Government of that Kingdom by | 
Election. His Name in the Chaltee fignifies-a Perfon 


remarkable for Siet. For in the early Ages of 
the World this was deemed a heceſſary Qualification 
for an HsRom ; and is that for which Achilles is par- 


ticularly diſfinguiſned by Homer. He obtained the | 
| Surname of Aſs, which imports as much as The ring 


Hx 1 his Reign about the Vear of the World 


| 2131; ; and it proved a Reign of continual War and 
Trouble. For he was the laſt of the Hycſes or Shep- 
herd- Kings, whom the Monarchs of Upper Egypt had 
deen long endeavouring to expel. He therefore ſul: | 


tained an uninterrupted War for the Space of forty- 


nine Years and two Months, againſt Geſormies firſt, and 


afterwards againſt his Succeſſor Mares, who is alſo cal- 
ld Amoſis or Thetmyu, 


* ti 


| 


4 


Tryazran HERCULES. 15 
Is happened in the Reign of Timaus King of Epypr, 


that a Multitude of Men, pouring from the Eaſt into 
that Country, made War with the Inhabitants. Sir 


who fled from Fu, and went into Africa; but in 
their Flight ſeized on the Kingdom of the lower Egypr. 
In which Conjecture he is however undoubtedly miſ- 
taken; as will futher appear by and by. The Epypt- 


ſubmitted without trying the Event of a Battle. Hav- 


„ ing reduced the Princes, they are ſaid to have behaved 

y | in a moſt cruel and inſulting Manner over the ancient 
n Inhabitants; and fet up one of their Number for King, 
of whoſe Name was Salatir. Memphis was the Place of his 
n uſual Reſidence; but he left Garriſons wherever they 
2 were judg'd neceſſary, and kept both the upper and low- 


he er Region under Tribute. But he particularly fortified 
ap | | the Eaftein Parts, fearing an Invaſion of the Aſſyrians, 
who were at that Time very powerful. Finding there- 


fore a convenient City in the Sie Neme, which was 


1d ſeated on the Eaſtern Banks of the River Eubeſiis, and 


nd which was called Avaris or Abaris, he rebuilt it, and 
ep- ſurrounded the whole Diſtrict, containing ten thouſand. 
Acres of Land with a ſtrong Wall.. Here he kept a: 
continual Garriſon. of twenty four thouſand Warriors. b 
It was his Cuſtom, about the Time of Harveſt, to come 


hiher to gather in his Corn, and to pay and exerciſe 
his Soldiers, that they might always be ready and fit for 
Ativan, aud a conſtant Terror to any who ſhould at- 

C2 tempt 


Tiaac Newtcn is of Opinion that they were Canaanitzs,. 


ians, ſurprized with the Suddenneſs of the Invaſion, 
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tempt an Invaſion. Salati dyed and was ſucceeded by 
five Others, vis. Bem, Aphacnas, Aprphis, Janias, and, 
laſt of all, by our HERCULES Ass 18. 


runsz were calle Hycſes or King-Shepherds : the | 
Word Hyc in the ſacred Dialed ſignifying @ King, 
and Ss in the common Dialect figniſying a Shepherd or 
Paſtor ; and of theſe two came the Compound Hycſci. 
Theſe held all lower Egypt in Subjection for the Space 
of 259 Years. Geſormies bad gained conſiderable Ad- 
vantages over them by the great Superiority of his 
Numbers; and his Sou Mares or Tlietmqis had now ſhut . 
mhem up in Abaris, where they were beſieged by this 
King of the Upper Egypt in Perſon at the Head of an 
Army confiſting of four hundred and eighty thouſand 

Men, 


 Herevriss ſuſtained the Siege with the utmoſt 
Bravery and Prudence, He cultivated the incloſed 
Spot in ſuch a Manner that it yielded Proviſions ſuf- 
ficient for all his People, At the ſame Time he exert- 
ed himſelf ſo effectually againſt the Enemy, that they 
could not gain, with all their Numbers, the leaſt Ad- 
vantage over him, | 


_ Thethmſis, fecing it impoſſible to reduce them by 
Force, entered into a Treaty with HERCULES, which 
was al length concluded. By one of the Articles, the | 
laſt was to quit Egypt, quietly and peaceably, carry- 
ing with him all his People, with their Wealth and 

| Subſtance ; 
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Subſtance.; and the former was to allow them to-retire 
w hither they themſclves pleaſed, without Moleftation, . 


Tux Agreement was faithfully executed on both 
Sides. And HERCULES, at the Head of his Subjects, 
amounting with their Families. to two hundred and 
forty Thouſand Souls, withdrew from Egypt. When 
he marched off, he took the way of the Deſart, and 
enter'd Syria, Thence proceeding to the Country 


from which his Anceſtors came, and which is now 


called Juda, he there founded the City of Jerzſalem. 


Havin here ſettled a Number of his People, 
and eftabliſhed good Order. and Regularity amongit 


them, he marched with the Reſt northward, as far as 
to the Mediterranean Sa. 


Having here pitched upon a convenient Spot 
for the Foundation of a new City, he built the ſtrong 


Hold of Tyre, and had Views of making it, what it 


ſoon proved to be, the richeſt Emporium in the 
World. Here he was called M:!carthus, or King of the 
Ciry, His Views however were not confined to the 
City ; but extended to Mankind in general. He in- 
tended indeed to make that the principal Mart of 
Trade; but by the Means of Commerce to civilize 
and improve the World. With Reſ pect to the former, 
his Encouragement of Trade and Navigation was ſu- 
Perior to any Thing heard of in thoſe Ages; and with 
„„ | Reſpect 
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| Refpett to the latter, not content with the indolent 
Enjoyment of Royalty, he driernliged to viſit in Per- 
— , * to 6. plant Colonies i in, the remoteſt Parts, 


pot it was at Tyre (thus founded about the Time 
that Abraham was in Canaan) that he found out the 
Purple Dye, which was firſt made with the Liquor of 
a Shell-Fiſh, called afterwards in Latin, Murex, This 
was the Colour, with which Kings were adorned in 
_ thoſe Days, and therefore a King was called Porphyricn, 
or one that wore Purple. And Hz rcuLlts himſelf, 
tho called at other Times the Tyrian or the Egyptian 
HzyrcoLiks, is fometimes called the Plen ian HE R- 
corxs from this Colour. And the Country near 757 
and Sidin, and dſpecially the Sea- Coaſt, where they | 
caught theſe Fiſh, and carried on the Purple Trade, : 
| was thence called Planicia. | ' 
Hx was well acquainted with the Philoſophy of 
his Times. Having obſerved that the Kings of upper 
_ Feypr computed three hundred and ſixty-five Days to 
their Year, and finding it, upon a clofe Examination 
to be more exact according to the annual Motion of 
the Sin, he introduced the ſame Way of Reckoning in- 
to his Kingd m. And it continued the ſame for many 
Ages afterwards i | 


ths firſt Voyage was. into Greave to conſult tie 1 
Oracle of Dodna. This Was a famous Patriarchal or 
Druidical 


© 


ical 
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Druidical Temple compoſed of one or more Pillars of 
Stone, with an Altar, and ſurrounded by a circular 
Plantation of Oaken Trees. Sv Virgil fays 

That Oaks were held for Oracles by Greece. 
To the ſame Place, and on the ſame Errand the great 
Homer ſends Unis. 

The darling Object of your royal Love 

Was journey'd thence to Dedincan Fut; 

By the ſure Precept of the lan Shrine, 

To form the Conduct of his. great Deſign. 


Fon the Patriarchat Religion v was not paged 
to the Patriarchs and their Deſcendants, tho it 
preſerved pure through them, while moff of the e 8 8 
fell into great Corruptions; nor to the Land of Ca-. 


naan, in which they chiefly reſided. For it was then 


the reigning kel gion of Egypr, and a good Part of 
Aa; and was afterwards tranſplanted by Her cvyr.xs 
into the farther Part of Africa, the Cont inent of Enropr, 
and the Britiſi iſles. Which laſt particularly abound, 
with Monuments of the ſame Worihip. 


"Ovn Heroe is faid to have ordered the City of © 


Hy to be built, where the Ambrofial Stones ſtood, which 


were two moueable Recks ſtanding by an Olive Tree. 


Theſe Rocks were made moveable by a Yolk extube- 


rant in the Middle of the under Surface ot the upper- 
moſt Stone, which was inſerted in a Cavity in the 
Surface. of the lower Stong. He was to ſaciifice on 


them, 
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them, and they were to become fixt and ſtable ; or ta- 
ther, the City ſhould be built with happy n and 
become permanent and glorious, 


Tuxsz Ambrefial Stenes were no other than Stones 
conſecrated or anointed with Or of Roſes ; which was 
_ afterwards on that Account faid to be the Food of the 
Gods. And for their Mobility, they were termed $a 
the Grezks, Living Stenes. 


Taz Antiquarian Vaillant has given us three Me- 
dals ſtruck by the City of Tyre in Honor. of their illuſ- 
trious Founder. In the firſt are repreſented tuo Pillars; 
on one Side an Altar with Fire burning, on the other 
an Olive Tree: Underneath AMBROCIE PETRE, 
ſignif ing Ambrofia! Stcmes : The Inſcription COL, 
TVR. METR. In the ſecond is HeRcuLEs ſicti- 

ficing on the Altar and two Pillars erefted near. In the 
third, an Olive Tree between tuo Pillars, aad an u Alter 
underneath. 


sven were the Pillars of HzRcULEs, who led 


Colonies to Africa, Spain, Gaul, and the Britifh.Ifles, 
and erected every where theſe ſtanding Monuments of 
himſelf, and of the Religion which he planted, 


Having made the neceſſary Proviſion for the 
Security and good Government of the City, he ſet out 
upon his ſecond Voyage; intending to promote the 
Reformation 


ar 
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Reformation of Mankind by the Cultivation of true 
Religion and the Arts of Civility and Commerce, In 


this Expedition he was attended by ſome Deſcendants 


of the righteous Abraham from about the Red Sa, and 
particula:ily by Apler the Son of Midian, from whom 
that Part of the World called Aphrice, took its Name, 
whoſe Daughter he married, and by whom he had a 


; Son nained Dedorus, 


| From this Expedition the Foundation of all the 
Colonies - muſt be laid, which are derived from the 
Phenicians, either in the neigbouring Part of Canaan, 
or in the Iſl inds of the Mediterranean Sea, or in the Con- 
tinent of Greece, eſpecially in Argos, or on the Coaft 
of Mauritania. Tho' theſe laſt were greatly augmented 


in Numbers of People, by thoſe who afterwards fied 


into the Parts about Tang'er, when 4 55 conquered 
the Land of Canaan, 


Wurn Hex eu Es came to Teng'er, he had ſeveral 
ſharp Engagements with Aateus the King of that 


Country, who had lately taken Poſſeſſion of it. He 


is reckoned by ſome to have been the Son of A lax 


{whom Sanconiatho makes to be one of the Sons of Neal) 


and to have been in Favour with Mixraim the Son of 
Hem. in Upper Egypt, and ſeat from him to govern 
Ethicpia and that Part of Africa. But this is inconſiſt- 
ent with Chronology, lt is more probable that the 


. of the firſt Anta ui might People Africa from 


the 
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the Parts of Ethiopia toward the Weſt, by the Banks of 


the River Niger, till they came to Cape d. Verde, 


where one of their Rulers might be called Atlas, and 
from him thethigh Mountain in that Country, ſo famed 


amongſt the Poets for bearing up tlie Heavens, might; | 


take its Name. This Atlas might have a Son, whom 
like the other, he might call Antewu.: and ſo the Hiſ- 
torians might cafily miſtake the one for the other, 


Or the Succeſſors of the firſt Anteus may for ſome Time 


have been called by his Name. This, laſt was the 
Founder of Tangier, He is ſaid to have been a large 
| Giant, and of vaſt Height, who wreitled with Hg R- 
cu ks, and as often as he was weary, and faint, he 


would but touch the Earth and recover perfect 


Strength again. But Her cuLEs at laſt cruſhed him 
to Death between his Arms, and aſter that carried the 


Axle- Tree of the Heavens to relieve Alas. The Mean- ; 
ing of this myſtical Story can be no more than this ; . 
that HeRcULEs landed in thoſe Parts; that Anteus : 
was à famous Warrior, and almoſt a Match for him, 
and that, being foiled in ſeveral Battles, he retired | 


into the Country an4 raiſed freſh . Recruits. This en- 
abled him to hazard feveral other Engagements, till 


in the End he was entirely defeated and flain, After | 


which HER cvuLEs ook Poleffion of the Country, 
and ſuſtained the Weight of the Government, which 


Antæus and his Father Alas had done before. In Com- 


memoration hereof the Country thereabout, which 
jutts into the Sea, is called by ancient Geographers, 
Thc Promontary of HERCULES. E 


Sig; 
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"In this Expedition he fent his Son Sur dat from 
Africa with Ships to ſettle a Colony in the Ifland of 
Hardin ja, which from him received that Denomination. 
Whereas it had been before called Sendelicpe and TIch- 
neuſa from the So/e of the Foot, which the Figure of this 
Mand repreſents. 


HimssLF in Perſon viſited the Coafts' of Traly, 
France, and Spain, and left Colon'es behind him in ma- 
ny Places. To theſe the Plænicians ſent Reinforce- 
ments as Occaſion required; and by his Example le rn- 
ed to ſettle new Flantations. This is the Reaſon that 


g ſo vaſt a Number of Towns, Seas, Riveis, Mountains 

\ and Countries are to be met with both in Eur-pe and 

a Africa, whoſe Names are derived from the Plcnician 
Language. 

l | | | 

: | Tux Chronicon of Eufebius has fixed the Victory of 
v WR HrgcvuLlys over Anteus at/ about three hundred and 
Mn, ninety three Years before the Deſtruction of Trey, 


This anſwers well enough to the Account given by 
Sanceniathy, who makes our HERCULES to have been 
the Son of Demaroon ſurnamed Zeus, Who was the Son 
of Ouranos (or Noa) who was the Son of Elin or 
Opjiftus : and which, Oy” him n with 
Abraham and wa „„ 


o 
« * 
5 


Hts Fleet now came to the Straights, when the 


any on both Sides is termiuated Weſtward by the 
: great 
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great Atlantic Ocean. And on both Sides our Adven- 
turer erected Temples to the Gop of Heaven, which 
were long after entitled the Pillars of HER cvuLEs, 
He then entered the wide Sea, and coatting to the 
Kizht, took Poſſeſſion of Gadira or Gades ; where in 
after Times a magnificent. Temple was erected to his 
Honor; where, in Imitation of tlie Religion which 
he planted, the Rites were ſimple and no Images :1- 
lowed. Here he flew Gerycn, who oppoſed him, and 
who is repreſented by the Poets as having three 
Heads, becauſe he was King of all the Provinces into 
- which Spain was then divided. 


Hzncs he proceded even to the Brizifh Iſlands, 
ſettling Colonics and raiſing Pillars, wherever he 
came. | 


To his Arrival in theſe Iſlands (and not in Liguria). | 


muſt be applied whatever is related of his Encounter 

with Albicn and Bergien, and of his being aſſiſted, when 

his Weapons were ſpent, by a Shower of Stones from 
Heaven. Albion is the Name given afterwards to this 

Country ; and by the miraculous Shower of Stones no 
more is intended, than that the Inhabitants were at 
laſt reconciled to him, on Account of the divine Re- 

ligion which he taught, and the gieat Number of 
theſe open Tenples of Stone erected by him. 


1 
Tur 


— 
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Tu Ar the ſame HERCULES and his Companions 
Tarried Tin from Britain, or the Caſſiterid Hands, 
which was afterwards made much Uſe of by the 
Midianites and Arabian, we have the Authority of 
the Ancients for ſaying. And from what other Mu- 
ritime Country it could come, in Quantities ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply the Markets of Tyre, is to us unknown, 
The Grek Word, Caſſiterides, is but a Tranſlation of 
that Name, Barat-Anak, or the Land of Tin, by 
which the Phenicians originally diſtinguiſhed theſe 
Hands; and of which Britain is but a Corruption. 
This gainful Branch of Commerce was carried on 
by the Phenicians for Ages afterwards, But that 
thoſe jealous Traders ſhould endeavour to keep 
e both that, and' the Courſe which they ſteered, as 
much a Secret as might be; is without Difficulty ac- a 
counted for. But whether they were acquainted 


a) 8 with the Uſe of the Sea-Compaſs, without which 
er WH the Voyage could not eaſily be performed, is ano- 
en ther Point. | 


1 

Tu Uſe of the Mariners Compaſs has been ſo. 
long known to the Chineſa, that they have no Re- 
cords or Notion of its Origin. The Caſe is the 
| ſame with the Arabiant, who by the Help of it ſtill 
traverſe the wild Deſarts, nor can any of them tell 
when the Practice firſt commenced. Herwart en- 
deavours to prove that the old Egyptians had the 
Uſe of it, and that the Bembin Table contains the 
Vol. I. D Doctrine 
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Doctrine of it enveloped in Hie>rglyphics., The 
learned Fuller aſſerts that the Planicians knew the 


Uſe of it, which they endeavoured to conceal by all 
poſſible Means, as they did their Trading in general, 
Oſcrius, in his Diſcourſe of the Acts of King Ema- 
nue, refers the Uſe of the Compaſs among the Eu— 
70% ians to Vaſques de Gama and the Portugueſe, who 
found it among ſome barbarous Pirates about the 
Cafe if good Hope; who probably were ſome Remains 
of the old Phaenicians or Arabians, or at leaſt had pre- 
ſerved from them this Practice. But Monf. Fauchet, 
in his Antiquities of France, quotes ſome Verſes 
from a Poet in that Country, who wrote in the Year 
of our, LORD 1180: wherein is as plain a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Mariner's Box, as Words can make. 
5 "he 

IT appears that the Heathens made an Emblem 
of it in their public Worſhip. For what was called 
the Image of Jupiter Ammon (whoſe Libian Temple, 
according to Herodotus, took its Riſe from Phoenicia) = 
was nothing more than a Compaſs Box, which was 
carried about by the Prieſts, when the Oracle was 
conſulted, in a Golden Ship, It is probable that the 
famous Golden Fleece was nothing elle : whence the 
Ship of Phrixus (who is Apher or Aphricus, and the 
ſame with Jupiter Ammen) which carried it, is ſaid 
to have been ſenſible? and poſſeſſed of the Gift of i 
Speech. So alſo the Ship Argo which fetched it | 
from Colic, To theſe Teſtimonies we may ſubjoin 
2 2 7 ne Ti 

=> » 


— 
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that of the great Homer, who, ſpeaking of the Phoe- 
nicians and their extraordinary Skill in Maritime 
Affairs and Encouragement of every Branch of 
nautical Science, makes Alcinzus give to the 


C aiws, 


Shipping of his Ifland the fame common Charac- 
ter with Arges, and the Ship of Phrixus, in the fol- 
lowing Lines, which have puzzled all the Commen- 
tators; and which either have no Meaning -at ail, 
(which is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed of H:mer) or plainly 


_ evince the Uſe of the Compaſs amongſt that Sea- 


faring People: 
ly No Pilot's Aid Pheaician Veſſels need, 
= | Themſelves in#inf with Senſe ſecurely ſpeed ; 

2 Endu'd with wondrous Skill, untaught they ſhare. 

| The Purpoſe and the Will of thoſe they bear; 

Io fertile Realms and diſtant Climates go. 
d | And, where each Realm and City lies, they : 
e, | _ Swiftly they fly, and through the pathleſs Sea, 
a) Tho wrapt in Clouds and Darkneſs, find their Way. 
as 
FT Tux Gallen or Braſs Cup, u! | h is ſaid by ve 
* Golden or Braſs Cup, which is ſaid by very 
| many ancient Authors to have been given to HER“ 
1 CULES by Apallo, or Nereus, or Oceanus, and with 


1 which he ſailed over the Ocean, can mean nothing 
ay but the Mariners' Compaſs, to the Knowledge of 
which he had at leaſt attained. Tho' I ſhould ra- 
ther imagine him to have been the Inventor of it, by 

the Name Lapis Heraclius civen to the Magnet, 
D 2: Ir 
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Ir is not to be doubted but that HE RCuITEks ei- 
ther made more than one Voyage to theſe Iſlands; 
or that his Stay here was ſo very conſiderable, that 
ſeveral Voyages were performed by his Aſſociates 
to and from them in the mean Time. For we have 
ſuch Memorials of him as could not ſuddenly have 


been raiſed : partieularly the Founding a City cal- 
led after him, the City of Hercules, now Hartlepo'e up- 


on the Coaſt of Durham; a manifeſt Corruption of 


| Heracleepolis, In all probability the City of Old Sarum 
in Wilſhire was alſo founded by him - the ancient 


Name of Sarbodunum being compounded of two Phee- 


nician Words, and given to it from its Height and 
 Dryneſs., It was alſo built after the Model of Aleſia 
in Gaul, which Hiſtory afſures us was founded by 
HERCULES. The ſuperb Temples of Aliry and 
Stonelienge in the ſame County were alfo, in all Proba- 
bility indebted to him for their Exiſtence, It re- 


quired alſo much Time to bring the Mines in Corn- 


wall and the Scylly lſlands to any good Effect: for 


this, no doubt, was done under his immediate Inf pec- 
tion. There is a Tradition, mentioned by Norden in 
his Antiquities of Cornwall, which is univerſally re- 


_ ceived by the Inhabitants of that Country, that 


their Mines were anciently wrought by the Fews, 
He ſays that theſe old Works are called Aral Sara- 
zin, the ancient caft-off Works of the Jeu, or rather of 
| the Arabians ; in which their Tools are frequently 
found. But above all, the Eſtabliſhment of the Or- 

ö der 
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der of the Druid: in Britain required deliberate Care 
and Circumſpection. 


OY = EW 


. THERE is another Memorial of him in the Name 
F of the Promontory, which is called Hartland Point 
C in Devinfhire; which, as Mr. Camden obſerves, is 
5 but an Abbreviation of Herculis Promntorium. * 
- 

f IN the Church-Vard of Cirbridge in Northunber- 
„ land, not far from Hartlepole, is a very ancient Altar 
it WF inſcribed to the TyRIan HERCULES, vis, HE R- 
- ACLEL TURIO DIODOR A” AN. 
4 CHIE RE A. That is, To TRE TVRIAN HER- 
5, P cults AR cRISAcERDO TAL OrFERINGS, On 
y | the one Side, is figured a Bull's Head with a fact:- 
d ficing Knife; on the other, the Wreath of Victory. 
i. But this J imagine to have been done by the Lain, 
e. of % Proper. For they were expert Mariners, fall. 
FR ed long Voyages in fifty-oar'd Gallies, were pretty 
ay early acquainted with the Coaſts and Iſland; of Eu- 
wy rope, and may be ſaid to have ſucceeded the Tyrians 
U in Maritime and commercial Glory. By the Menti- 
SY on of Divine Archiſacerdotal offerings in the Inſcripti- 
at on, and by the Sacrifice of prime Victims to him 
5 (ſign ified by the Bulls Head) they muſt have reſpect- 
5 ed the TYRIAN HERCULEs as a Diety of the firſt 
* Claſs; judging no Honors extravagant which were 
tly paid to this adventurous and ſucceſsful Heroe 
; 32 Character is pointed at in the Figure of the 


Wreath) who firſt taught the Way to Britain. 
D 3 Tats 
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| Tais HeRcUuLEs was at laſt caſt away, and loft t 
4 his Life in that Element which he ſeemed before to e 
1 have ſubdued. Whence he was worſhipped as 2 t 
| God of the Sea by the Greeks and called Palæmon. f 
1 So periſhed this great Heroe of Antiquity, the Ne 
4 Terror of Oppreſſors, the Friend of Liberty and I 
x Mankind, for whoſe Intereſt and Happineſs he brav- I 
f ed the greateſt Dangers, and ſurmounted the moſt L 
2 arduous Toils, going through the whole Earth with K 
no other View, than the eſtabliſhing Peace, Juſtice, ; 
Commerce and Freedom. Nothing can be added 
do heighten a CharaQer ſo. glorious as this. 
AcCcoRDINGLY, many Perſons have been fond : | 
of aſſuming this celebrated Name. Hence Diodoru: t 
| reckons up three; Cicero fix; and Others to the 2 t 
Number of forty-three. And the Greek: aſcribed to t 
their HErcuLEs the Actions of all the reſt. But = © 
the Foundation of all was laid in the Plnician or = b 
Egyptian HERCULES, For the Egyptians did not . 4 
borrow the Name from the Grecians ; but rather the | © 
Grecians (eſpecially thoſe who gave it to the Son of i | 
Amplitrym and Alcmena) from the Egyptians : prin- * 
cipally, becauſe the Parents of the GRECIAN Þ C 
HERCULES were both of Egyptian Deſcent. We 
„have given one Signification of the Name already. 
But another may be given of Phoznician Extraction; 
lich is that of Hargkel, a Merchant: a Name given 8 


60 


O8 ER IS. 4X 
to the Diſcoverers of new Countries and the Plant- 
ers of Colonies there; who frequently fignalized 
themſelves no leſs by civilizing the Inhabitants, and 
freeing them from the wild Beaſts which infeſted 
them, than by the Commerce which they eſtabliſh- 
ed; which no doubt was the Source- of ancient 


Heroiſm-and War: as was before obſerved. in the 
Hiftory of Nimrod. 


cho ho Kere ee fine oh eh e Ee Car Tee 
CHAP: IV. 
Of OSIRIS. 


N order to induce a veneration for their per- 
1 ſons and inſtitutes, it has been no unuſual ar- 
tifice in lawgivers to have themſelves reputed by 
their followers, the progeny of the Sun. This was 
the caſe with Os IRIS, who was ſaid to be the ſon 
of Sol, Many incredible things are related of him 
by the Egyptians ; as that he married his ſiſter Iſis, 
and that the fondneſs of this pair for each other 
commenced ſo early, that, enticed by a mutual 
love, they embraced while yet in their mother's 
womb; and it was thought that Arueris, the elder 
Orus of the Egyptians, and the Apollo of the Greeks, 
was the fruit of this early conjunction. 


Taz truth is, that the Egyptians, to do tlie 
greater honor to Their three great favourites, Os 1- 
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R15,;Orus, and Ifis, made them afterwards to repre- 
ſent the objects of their idolatrous worſhip. Thus | 


they looked upon OsIR1s as the repreſentative of - 1 
the Sun, Orus of the Light, and Iſis of the Æther. 
So that the above tale contains only this ſimple 
truth, that“ Light began to flow from the body of | 5 
the Sun, from its firſt exiſtence, through the midſt of ll | 
Ether.“ But all this while theſe themſelves, the # 
Sun, the Light, and Ather, were conſidered by 1 
that people originally but as primary repreſenta- ; * 
tives or emblems. Plutarch therefore refers us high- | f 
er; affirming, that © Os IR Is ſignifies the active y 
Principle, or the moſt holy Being; Iſis the wiſdom pg 
or rule of his operation; Orus the firſt production . 
of his power, the model or plan by which he pro- mY 
duced every thing, or the archetype of the world.” a 
But to leave the myſtery, and return to the nar- * 
ration. N 
| | | | LT #7 
Os1R1s had no ſooner obtained the kingdom of BY pe 
Egypt, than he reclaimed the Inhabitants from their BF fo, 
ſavage and brutal way of living, ſhewed them the fo, 
fruits of the earth, and inſtituted divine worſhip"; an 
building the city of Thebes, as is ſaid, and erecting en 
ſeveral temples. But that his beneficence might g. 
not be confined within the limits of his own coun- . 
try, he undertook to viſit the ſeveral nations upon th. 
_ earth, All thoſe, which he did viſit, he civilized, we 


not by the forcible conſtraint of arms, but by dint 
of 
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of reaſon and perſuaſion, aſſiſted by the powerful 
allurements of Muſic and Poetry. His manner of 


ſetting out, and the more remarkable particulars of 


5 his travels, are thus told. 


Havins in view the vaſt and beneficial deſign 
above-mentioned, he raiſed a great number of fol- 
lowers, amongſt whom was his brother Apollo, 
who claimed the Laurel as ſacred to him, as the 


lvy was to Os IK Is. He took alſo his two ſons with 


him, Anubis apd Macedo. Theſe two wore coats 

of mail, and over them the ſkin of ſuch a beaſt as 
correſponded with the nature of their courage. 80 
Anubis had a dog's ſkin, and Macedo the ſkin of a 
wolf, And hence, ſay they, the dog and the wolf 
were afterwards, worſhipped in Egypt. Pan alſo 


was of the company. He too was afterwards 
| highly revered over all the country; inſomuch 
that he had not only ſtatues and temples erected to 


him, but the city of Chemmis alſo, which ſigniied 


Pban's city. We muſt add to theſe Maro, famous 
bor planting and dreſſing vines; and Triptolemus, 
for ſowing corn and gathering in the harveſt. Fin- 
ally, Osix Is took with him nine virgins, profici- 
ents in Muſic and the arts, who.being committed to. 
| the care of Apollo, he thence obtained the title of 


maſter of the Nine. Siſters or Muſes. Some Satyrs, 


that is, rude and uncivilized people who inhabit the 
| Woods and mountains, he met with as he went tow- 


wards 


miſtake aſſerted. He was ſtiled the Father of Elo- 
quence, and thence he derived his name of Hermes, 
the interpreter, or ſpeaker. As to the books be 
wrote, one Author reckons them no fewer thu 
' 20,000. Another exceeds and computes them 2! 
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wards Ethiopia. Theſe were acceptable to him on 

3 account of their jocund diſpofition, and the diver. ? 25 
bi fion which they gave by their antic behaviour, N wot 
4 ſxipping ws NEG 125 
. ac 
4 Bur before he left Egypt, he provided again _ 
„ any diſturbances that might ariſe in his abſence, by KH 
C commiting the adminiſtration to truſty and ſagaciou : - 
b perſons. For he inveſted Iſis with the regency, in f * 
id which he left his friend Hermes to aſſiſt her. Hermes 7 50 
1 was alſo called Mercury, Thoth, Thoyth, Tauau- 15 
4 tes and Triſmegiſtus, and by other names. It is 2 5g 
'1 common opinion, that there were two perſons, or 6 
1 more, who bore theſe appellations. However, we Bll 
4 here ſpeak of them as one perſon, and enumerate + 
4 the ſeveral inventions and books aſcribed to hin. 8 
4 He invented articulate Sounds, Appellatives, Let. . 
i ters, Religion, Aſtronomy, Muſic, Wreſtling, Arith- * s 
4 metic, Statuary, the three-ſtringed Lyre, and the T 
3 uſe of the Olive; not Minerva, as the Greeks hy T 
| tr 


© 
N 
3 
7 
7 


26,525. Theſe numbers are ſo enormous, that! 
has been a ſtumbling-block to the learned to col 
ceive how one perſon ſhould be the author of ſuch 
myriads of Tracts, Therefore ſome have ſuppoſel|Ml 


thek 
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leaves of the Papyrus; and others again to ſuccinch 
diſcourſes and proverbs. But Clemens of Alexandria 
will lead us out of this labyrinth, by the following 


- 


that advanced (ſays he) was a chanter or ſinger, 


if ü . | 

: BW who bore ſome ſymbol of muſic : his buſineſs was to 
! receive two of the books of Mercury or Thoth ; 
us : . | 

of which the one contained hymns to the gods, and 
in | 


the other rules for the king to obſerve. Secondly, 
an aſtrologer bearing a dial and-a palm, which were 
ſymbols of aftrology : he was obliged to have the 
four aſtrological books of Mercury by heart; the 


firtt of which contained the places of the fixed ftars, 
we I by | 
| and the three others treated of the ſun and moon, 
ate 3 pe ED 7 = 2 
1 their eclipſes, illuminations, riſing, and the like, 
11m, | 


_=_ Thirdly, an Hierogrammateus or ſacred ſcribe, with 
| a feather in his head, bearing a book and a rule, 


-1th- 7 0 6 o . . o 

1 in which were ink and a reed to write with : he 
1 f 5 * | ”» e ' | 
a verſed in the ſubjects of ten books; the firſt 

5 b 5 


treated of hieroglyphics : the ſecond of coſmogra- 
Elo-B | 5 | | 
; phy: the third of geography: the fourth of the 


10 order of the ſun and moon: the fifth of the five 
S lle 


tharf 1 75 
ee ſeventh contained a deſcription of the Nile: 

n at | | 

vat it 


8 of the places conſecrated to them: the ninth treat- 
com 


ſuchß : 75 . . 
ell neceſſary in the Egyptian worſhip, Fourthly, a 
oy | | Stoliſtes, 


theſe computations to refer to verſes; others to 


account of an ancient Egyptian proceſſion: The firſt. 


„ 
int 
3% - 
- 
x 
4 
x 
« 


planets : the fixth of the chorography of Egypt: 
the eighth a deſcription of the ſacred utenſils, and 


ed of ineaſures: and the tenth of whatſoever was 


1 
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Stoliſtes, a kind of ſolemn marſhal, holding the 
cubit of juſtice, and a cup for libations: he Knew 
whatever concerned the inſtitution of youth, and 
rhe ſealing of victims. The whole Egyptian reli. 


gion was comprehended in ten books. The 1. re- 
lated to the facrifices; the 2. to firſt-fruits ; the z. to | 


hymns; the 4. to prayers ; the 5. to proceſſion ; the 


6. to feſtivals; and the other four to the like ſub-|| 
jets, Fifthly, and laſt of all, came the Prophet, 
bearing a water-pot openly in his boſom, and fel ; 
lowed by thoſe who carried the proceſſional bread: 5 


he, as preſiding over the temple, ſtudied the ten 


books called ſacerdotal, which ſpoke of the laws | 


the gods, and the whole dicipline of the prieſthood, 
Here we have-an account of 36 books of Hermes : 


befides which, he wrote fix more, which treated of 2 
anatomy, diſeaſes, medicaments, and the like, fo 
that he was author of forty-two in all. This is a : | 
more rational account. And this was the ſagacibus 
perſon, or one of the ſame cliaracter, that was left © 


behind to aflift Iſis in the government of the King: 


dom of Egypt. 


Moreover, Hercules was appointed over the 


forces at home; and Antæus, Bufiris, and Prome- 


theus, were conftituted governors over ſeveral pro- 
vinces. | 


OsLR 1s, 


Nr. 37 
OsiRISs, having thus ſettled affairs in Egypt, be- 
gan his progreſs, moving firſt towards Ethiopia. In 
this country he raiſed the banks of the Nile, and dug 
ſeveral Canals, thereby to prevent the too frequent in- 
undations, and to abate and diſtribute the waters. 


0 While he was thus employed in Ethiopia, the Nile 
e troke down its banks in Egypt, and overflowed great 
>. part of the country with ſo ſudden and impetuous a 
t WH tide, that it ſwept away all before it, and drowned 
1. 5 creat multitudes of people, doing particular damage 
l:} in Prometheus juriſdiction, whereat he was grieved 
en almoſt to diſpair. But Hercules ſoon drained off the 
'S, waters, and thence is ſaid to have ſhot the eagle f 
d. through, which preyed upon the heart of Prometheus. 
s: For the rapidity of the flood was compared to the 
of £ flight of an eagle, and the river was from thence 
ſo 5 ſometimes called after that bird. 
s Bur to return to Os IRIS. He inſtructed the 
et WF Ethiopians in all rural matters, and, having built 
ig: WE them ſeveral cities, he departed, leaving ſome behind 


him to act as governors, and others to gather in his 
tribute. | 


From Ethiopia he marched into Arabia, and 


ne⸗ 
5 thus continued his travels till he had got beyond 
| India. In India he built ſeveral cities, and particu- 
larly Nyſa, which he ſo called from the place where 
10 (according to ſome) he was bred up. Here he plant- 
Is, 
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ed the Ivy, which was no where elſe to be found in _ 


I 


9 1 
A India; and left fo many Monuments of himſelf be— f 
bh, hind him, as a afterwards gave room to diſpute, whe- | 
I ther he was not originally of this part of the world. | 
4 _ Havins ſurveyed all Afia, he croſſed the Hellef- \ 
1 pont, and landing in Thrace, flew Lycurgus the king = \ 
if of the country, for the oppoſition which he gave to 5 | 
"i his progreſs. Here he left Maro to cultivate the land, 
4 and commanded him to build a city, and call it, in . ! 
4 derivation from his own name, Maronea. Afterwards - t 
b he beſtowed upon his fon Macedo the country of Ma- i 
( cedonia, which borrowed its name from him; and 1 I 
1 Tri ptolemus had charge of Attica. \ 
. / 
'' | 5 | w__ 

1 Ar length Os1R 1s returned back into Egypt, WF * 
q laden with the choiceſt productions of the earth, and ; = 
1 with the bleſſings of the whole ace of mankind, who 

A - conſented to his deification. | = 

W Bur when his brother Typhon heard that Osrz13 BR 1 
4 was now on his Return, he entered into a Conſpiracy, | 


with ſeventy-two perſons, excluſive of Aſa queen off 
Ethiopia, to Kill him. He found means to have 
' meaſure taken privately of the body of O81 Kis; al 5 
ter which he ordered a very magnificent coffin to be 
made and brought home to him while he was giving © 
an entertainment to his friends. This was done, and 5 
his gueſts failed not to take notice of the coffin, andi 
| | [0 
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this ſort of furniture, and indeed to preferve the em- 
balmed bodies of their friends, in their houſes. Ty- 
phon ſcemed pleaſed with the Taſte of his gueſts, and 
told them, ſmiling, that the perſon amongſt them, 


to 2dmire it. It was uſual for the Egyptians to have 


whom it beſt fitted, was welcome to it. On this, ſe- 


veral of the company tried it, but to no purpoſe. At 
laſt Os1R 1s. went in; which he. had no ſooner done, 
but they ſhut the lid, and locked the coftin. . Then 
pouring melted lead over it, they conveyed him to 


the. Tanitic mouth of-the Nile, and there threw him 


into the ſea. On this account, that entrance of the. 
river was abhorred by the Egyptians, This cruelty 
was tranſacted on the ſeventeenth day of the month 


Athyr, in which the ſun went through the Scorpion, 


and in the twenty-eigth year of the reign of Os1R1s ; 
or as ſome will have it, of his liſe. 


2. 


Wrex the Pans and Satyrs told it to the men, 


they were ſeized with thoſe ſudden confternations 
which have ever fince borne the name of Panic fears. 


Iſis, when ſhe heard it, cut off a lock of her hair, and 


ſetting out in deep mourning from the city of Coptus, 


where ſhe had received the news of this melancholy 


event, went in quett of the body of her huſband. As 
the went along, the aſked all ſhe met, if they had ſeen 


the colin or heard ef it. But ſhe enquired in vain, 


9421 . f 10 > 2 
ti} ſome children, who had ſeen Typhon's friends 


| Carrying it, gave her information, Hence the Egypt- 
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1ans held children to be endued with a predictive fa - 
culty, and drew conjectures from what they ſa id while 
they were playing in the temples. Thus Iſis, having 
found the body, buried it, and by her intereſt with 
the Egyptian Prieſts promoted his deiſication. 


Tux following infcription in ſacred characters is 
ſaid to have been found engraven on a pillar in 
Arabia, | 


SATURN, nE YOUNGEST OF ALL THP 
GODS, WAS MY \FATRER; I ant OSIRIS, 
THAT KING WHO LED AN ARMY AS FAR AS 
THE DESARTS OF INDIA, AND FROM THENCE 
| NORTHWARD AS FAR AS THE SPRINGS-OF THF 
RIVER ISTER, AND THENCE QUITE TO THE 
OCEAN. I AM THE ELDEST SON OF SATURN, 
S$PRUNG FROM A NOBLE STOCK, AND OF GF- 
NEROUS BLOOD; COUSIN TO THE Dav. Nox 
1S THERE A PLACE WHERE I HAVE NOT BEEN; 
I, WO FREELY DISPENSED MY BENEFITS TO 
4LL MANKIND. 


ge | 
wY 
> | | | 
CHAP. 


SESOSTRIS,  &r 


CHAP... 
Of SESOSTRIS. 


| CNESOSTRIS is by ſome thought to have been the 

ſon.of Amenophis: but, whoever his father was, 
it is ſaid that the god Vulcan appearcd to him in 2 
dream, and admoniſhed him that the fon which 7 
ſhould be born to him, would be lord of the whole“ 

earth. Fraught with this viſion, he got together all 

£ the males in Egypt born on the ſame day with his 
bn, and appointed nurſes, and proper perſons to 
6-5 7 take care of tliem, and had them treated in all reſpects. 
= like his own child; being perſuaded that they who 
„bad been the conflant and equal companions of his 
: childhood and youth, would prove the moſt faithful 
== miniſters, and the moſt ſerviceable and affectionate 
F 7 fellow-ſoldiets. They were abundantly ſurnithed 
y I | with every thing needful; and as they grew up, were 
= by degrees inured to manly and laborious exerciſes, 
and were in particular never permitted to taſte of any 
thing, till they had performed a courſe of 180 fur- 
longs, or upwards of twenty-two miles. By this exer- 
ciſe of the body, and a Proper cultivation of the 
mind, they were equally” fitted for command and 
execution. | 
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AMENOPHIS, aſter he had been at this vaſt ex- 
pence and trouble in laving the foundation of his 
B.43 bons 
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SESOSTRIS, 
ſon's future grandeur, reſolved to give him and his 
companions an opportunity of- diſplaying the good 
effects of their education. Therefore he ſent him and 
them with an army into Arabia, In this expedition 
the young SESOSTRIs ſurmounted all the dangers of 
- Jerpents and venomous creatures, all the wants and 
hardſhips of a dry and barren country; and in the 
end ſubdued thoſe Arabians, who till that time had 
never been conquered, His father then ordered him 


Weſtward, and he ſubdued the greateſt part of 5. 


Africa; nor did he ftop, it feems, his career, till he 
Jaw the Atlantic ocean. | 

- WaiLE SESOSTR1S was on this expedition, his 
father dyed; and having now the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hands, and being elated with the ſuc- 
ceſs which had hitherto attended him, he graſped at 
the conqueſt of the whole earth : or he called to mind 
the prediction of the god, and prepared for the enter- 
prize. Some ſay that Athyrte, a young lady of great 
wit and ſagacity, excited him thereto by her counſel, 
xepreſenting it as a matter of little difficulty. Others 
ſay, that ſhe obtained aſſurances of her father's ſuc- 
ceſs, by divination, by dreams in temples, and prodi- 
gies in the air, and the like. So that according to 


theſe, he could be no very young man at tlie time. 
Laſtly, it was ſaid, that he was inſtructed by Mercury, 
who gave him counſels proper for carrying on the war, 


Having 
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SESOS'TRIS. 43 

Hxvix in view a general conqueſt, and know- 
ins that he muſt be long abſent, and far remote from 
Egypt, he bethought himſelf by what means he might 
beſt retain the hearts and affections of his own people; 
wiſely deeming it the moſt natural means of preparing 
thoſe who followed him, to hazard their lives chear- 
fully in his ſervice ; and of preventing thoſe at home 
from attempting any innovations during his abſence. 
He therefore, as much as was in his power, endeared 
himſelf to all his ſubjects, by largeſſes in money; by 


donations in land, and by the remiſſion of punithments. 
He particularly diſcharged all thoſe who were guilty 
oſ treaſon, with impunity; and paid the debts of 


' | thoſe who were thereby incumbered, of which laſt he 
* N had many in his army. In fine, he wrought upon the 
minds of all by fair ſpeeches, and a familiar deport- 
at W ment. In the next place he divided the whole king- 
d dom into 36 Nomes, or provinces; aſſigned a gover- 
. nor to each of them; and conſtituted his brother 
2 = Armais ſupreme regent, inveſting him with ample pow- 
1, er; but forbad him the uſe of the diadem, command- 
ir. ed him to offer no injury to the queen or her child- 


ren, and to abſtain from the royal concubines. 


Havins thus ſettled tlie government, he picked 

W out the choiceſt of his fubjects, and liſted an army e- 
. qual to the vaſtneſs of his deſigns, and beftowed the 
ar, chief commands in it upon his beloved companions, 
= vho were upwards of ſeventeen hundred in number. 
LS 
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As an earneſt of his benevolence, and beſides the fa- 
with the reſt of their countrymen, and that he and 


at hand, he ſettled by lot certain portions of the moſt 
fertile land in Egypt upon his whole army. Whence 


up a column with an inſcription in ſacred characters. 
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iii 


vours that he had beſtowed on them in common 


his ſucceſſors might always have a regular force ready 


as an handſome and regular ſubſiſtence would ariſe to 
them, neither they nor their poſterity would lie under 
the neceſſity of ſeeking a livelihood by mercantile or 
mechanic callings, but wholly apply themſelves to the 
military exerciſe. 7 9 


His army conſiſted of £00,000 foot, 24,000 horſe, 
and 27,000 warlike chariots. He firſt marched into 
Ethiopia, and reduced the inhabitants to a tribute 
of ebony, gold, and ivory. He is generally believed to 
have been the firſt that ſubdued Ethiopia and Troglo- 
dytica, and is ſaid to have reached the promontory of 
Dira, near the ſtreights of the Red Sea, where he ſet F 


He then proceeded as far as the country where Cinna- . 
mon grows, or at leaſt ſome place from which Cinna- 
mon was uſually brought, where he alſo raiſed monu- 
ments and pillars with inſcriptions, which were to be 
ſeen many ages after. | 


His land- forces were not of themſelves anſwer- 
able to the greatneſs of his intentions. Therefore 
breaking through the ancient ſuperſtition of the E- 
gyptians, he was the firſt of their kings that fitted WM 

| out 


out fleets of tall ſhips. He had two; the one of 


Manetho, who by Sethofis underſtands SES 051 15s, By 
theſe naval armaments, and the great ſervices which 
they are ſaid to have done SxsosrRIS probably wip- 
ed away the averſion which the Egyptians had be- 


e, (by what appears hitherto) the military order like- 
to wiſe, Put not to dwell on this conjecture, we ſhall 
te only add, that his having conſecrated a ſpacious and 
to magnificent ſhip to the ſupreme Gop of the Thebans, 
lo- looks as if he was determined to bring navigation into 


of credit with the Egyptians. With the firſt of theſe 


ſet Wl fleets he ſailed out of the Arabian gulph into the Red 
or Indian Sea, and ſubdued the coafts. thereof; and 


continuing his courſe till he was ſtopped by certain 
, thoals, and difficult places, he returned back to E- 
g ypt: or according to another Author, he went not 
on board himſelf, but ſent them out againſt the iſlands 


ver- : on = EY | | 
Wirtn his Mediterranean ſquadron he conquered 
- Cyprus, the ſea-coaſt of Phœnicia, and ſeveral of the 
8 Cyclades, e 


fore 
F- 
tted 


As 


SESOSTRIS: 43 


2 400 fail, in the Arabian gulf; if Diodorus is to be 
credited, who gives us this number, and Herodotus, ' 
who mentions the ſame fleet in general terms; and 
the other in the mediterranean ſea, if we may believe 


fore entertained for maritime affairs; at leaſt for a 
time, But he not only inſtituted the marine claſs, but ' 


and maritime places of the continent, as far as India. 
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did on the remoteft mountains of India, Indeed he 


giving him a complete conqueſt over them. He ſettled E 


46 S EBSOST RIS 

As to his farther conqueſts on the land, it is by al- 
moſt all antiquity agreed, that he over-ran all Afia, 
and ſome part of Europe. He croſſed the Ganges, 
on the banks of which river he erected pillars, as he 


is ſaid to have marched on, 'till he was ſtopped by 
the main ocean Eaſtward. Thence returning, he in- 
vaded the Scythians and Thracians, But the Ac- 
counts of his war with the former do not all agree in 


2 colony in Colchis. But Herodotus does not decide, 
whether it was. of his own planting, or whether part 
of his ariny, tired out, might not loiter in the rear, 
and voluntarily fit down upon the banks of the Phaſis 
in that kingdom. He ſays from his own knowledge 
that the- inhabitants were undoubtedly of Egyptian 
deſcent, as was viſible from the perſonal ſimilitude 
which the Colchians bore to the Egyptians, being 
ſwarthy and frizzle-hair'd : but more eſpecially from 
the conformity of their cuſtoms, particularly circum- 
cifion ; and from the affinity of their language to that 
of Egypt. And many ages afterwards, at Oea, the 
capital of Colchis, they ſhewed maps of their jour 
neys, and the bounds of fea and land, for the uſe of 
travellers. And hence came Geography. And this 
relation to each other tliey mutuall y acknowledged. 


Ws. now attend upon him into Thrace, the utmoſt 
boundary of his progreſs weſtward in Europe, Fe 
he 


SESOSTRIS. 47 
he was in danger of loſing his army for want of pro- 
viſions, and through the difficulty of the pas, He 
therefore here ſtopped his progreſs. But the more 
probable opinion is, that his return was ha ſtened by 
the advice which he received from the high-prieſt 
of Egypt concerning his brother's diſobedience and 
revolt. However this was, his pill:rs were no where 
to be ſeen beyond Thrace. For it was his cuftom to 
ſet pillars up in every country which he conquered, 
with this inſcription, or one to the like effect; S E- 
-SOSTRIS, KING OF KINGS, AND LORD OF 
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LORDS, SUBDVED THIS COUNTRY BY THE 
POWER OF Is ARMS. If the nation had ig- 
nobly crouched to him, he, beſides the inſcription, 
cauſed the privities of a woman to be carved, as a 
mark of their effeminacy and baſeneſs. If they had 


defended themſelves bravely, their pillars bore the diſ- 
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tinction of the contrary ſex in teſtimony of their 
manhood and courage. Beſides theſe, he left ſtatues 
m- z of himſelf behind him. Two of which were ftill to 
hat be ſeen in the time of Herodotus ; the one on the road 

= between Epheſus and Phoccœa, and the other between 
Smyrna and Sardis. They were armed after the E- 
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of thiopian and Egyptian manner, were five palms high, 
tlils and held a javelin in one hand, and a bow in the 


other. Acroſs the breaſt they had a line drawn from 
one ſhnulder to the other, with this inſcription ; Tais 
= REGION ] OBTAINED BY THESE MY SHOULDERS, 


UroNn 


48 SESOSTRIS. 

_ UroN- advice therefore of the rebellious proceed. 
ings of his brother, who, encouraged by his long ah- 
ſence and great diſtance, had aſſumed the diadem, vi 
olated the queen, and taken to himſelf the royal con- 


cubines, he haſtened from Thrace, and at the end of 


En 
an 


nine years came to Peluſium, attended by an infinite 
number of captives of all nations, and loaden with 


the ſpoils of Aſia. Here the rebel Armais or Danaiis | 
received him with outward ſubmiſſion and joy, but & 


with a private defign to take away his life, and root out 


his family. Accordingly he invited the King his bre- 7 
ther, the queen, and her children, to a banquet which z | 


he had prepared for their refreſhment. They accept- 
ed the invitation, drank freely, and being thereby 
overcome, betouk themſelves to reſt. In the mean 
time he cauſed a great quantity of dried reeds to be 
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laid all round the apartment where they ſlept; Þ | 


and ſetting fire to them, hoped thereby to accompliſh 
his wicked deſign. SESOSTRIS, awaking and per- 


ceiving the danger, and that his guards, overchary- £ 


ed with liquor, were heavy, and incapable of aſſiſting 1 


him, lifted up his hands, and, imploring the gods 
in behalf of his wife and children, ruſhed through 


the flames, and they followed him. In thankſgiving ” 


for this wonderful deliverance, and to perform the 
vows which he had made in his extremity, he 
preſented donations to ſeveral gods, and particularly 
to Vulcan. Herodotus writes, that his wife perſuad- 
ed him to lay two of his ſons acroſs the fire, and to 

tread 


> ESOSTRIS. - 4 
tread upon them. He then took revenge on his bro- 
ther Armais, who is ſaid to have been the Danaiis 
of the Greeks, and, being on this occaſion driven 
out of Egypt, to have withdrawn into Greece, 


SxsosrRIs, having thus defeated his brother's 
unnatural defigns, and ſeeing himſelf again in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom, adorned all the 
temples with rich ſpoils and gifts, and rewarded 
his army in proportion to every man's merit. This 
army was not only glorious in its return for the acti- 
ons which they had performed, and the great rich- 
es which they had acquired, but alſo for the great 
variety of foreign commodities, which they brought 
home with them, and with which they mores the 
kingdom. ; 


Now laying afide all thoughts of war, he diſ- 


per = banded his forces, leaving every one to the undiſ- 

'5" WW turbed enjoyment of what fortune had favoured him 
ung Wh with. As for himſelf, he henceforward applied his 

2005 BN mind to ſuch ſtupenduous works as might immortal- 

. be his name, and evexlaſtingly contribute to the 

VI | | 


public good. 


the 


„ His W orks were of three forks ; religous, mili- 
larly tary, and civil. And firſt, he erected a temple in 
yag every city in Egypt, which he dedicated to the pe- 
d 0 euliar and ſupreme Deity of the place, In the 
tical Wa n 3 courſe 


80 SESOSTRIS. 

courſe of ſo univerſal an undertaking as this, ng 
Foyptian was ſet to work. Wherefore upon all 
theſe temples there was this inſcription ; No ons 


NATIVE LABOURED HEREON. In the city of | 


Memphis, before the Temple of Vulcan, he raiſed 
ſix gigantic ſtatues, which were each of one ſtone, 
Two of them were thirty cubits high, and repreſent- 
ed himſelf and his wife; the other four were twenty 
cubits, and repreſented his four ſons ; theſe he de- 
dicated to Vulcan, in remembrance of his own and 
his ſamily's preſervation at Peluſium. Many ages 
afterwards it was ſaid, that Darius would have 

placed his own ftatue above this of SESOSTRIS*: 

but the prieſt of Vulcan ſtiffly oppoſed it, arguing, 

that the Perſian, tho' great, had not yet equalled 
the Egyptian; and particularly had never conquer- 
ed Scythia ; and that therefore it was unjuſt to pre- 
fer him to one whom he had not yet excelled, 
T his put a ſtop to the attempt. He moreover raiſed 
two obeliſks of marble, 120 cubits high ; and charg- 


ed them with inſcriptions, which deſcribed the 


greatneſs of his power, the amount of his reve- 

nues, and the nations which he conquered. Theſe 

were his works ; which may be ſaid particularly to 

commemorate his own plety and glory. Let us now 

take a view of what he did for the denen and laſt. 
ing v welfare of his of ava N 


SESOSTRIS. 9 f 


In order to prevent the incurſibns of the Syr- 
tans and Arablans, he fortified the eaſt fide of E- 


gypt with a wall, which ran from Pelufium through 


the deſarts to Heliopolis, 1500 furlongs, or 187 


miles and a half. He alſo raiſed an incredible num- 
ber of vaſt and lofty mounts of earth, to which 


he removed ſuch towns as had before too low 4 
ſituation, to ſecure the men and cattle from the 


danger of the Nile in its inundations. All the way 


from Memphis to the ſea, he dug canals, which- 
| branched out from the Nile, and not only gave an 


eaſier communication from one place to another, 


and greatly advanced the trade and proſperity 


of the kingdom; but alſo rendered the country 


impaſſable to an enemy, or at leaft, very incom- 
modious and difficult. So that Egypt, which had 


hitherto been famous for her horſes and chari»t-, 


and was admirably well adapted for either, was 


now no longer the ſame place in thoſe reſpects, 


and put on a new face. This looks as if SESOSTRIS 


feared that the ſeveral nations, which he had diſ- 
turbed, or at leaſt, ſome of them, might unite a- 
gaintt Egypt. Yet quite the reverſe appears, by 


his haughty carriage to the tributaries, till he was 


reclaimed by his own godd ſenſe in this reſpect. In 


the mean time, it is ſaid that ſome of the captives 


grew deſperate under the intolerable ſlavery im- 
poſed upon them; and that particularly the Baby- 


lonians aroſe, and feſolved at all hazards to thake 
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off their bondage. They firſt ſeized upon a ſtrong 
hold, and acting offenſively againſt the Egyptians, 
waſted the country round about them. But, on the 
offer of pardon and a place to dwell in, they were 
pacified and built themſelves a city, which they cal- 


led Babylon. The like was ſaid of the Trojan cap- 
tives. 


Hrs behaviour towards the conquered princes, 
who waited upon him with their tribute, was for a 
time remarkably infolent. For, upon certain occa- 
ſions, he is ſaid to have unharneſſed his horſes, and 
yoking kings together to have made them draw his 
chariot, Dr, Young in his Satyrs prettily alludes to 
this, where ſpeaking of a fair lady, proud of driv- 
ing her own chariot, he ſays, 


| More than one ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
Who fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel ; 

And as ſhe guides it through th' admiring throug, 
With what an air ſhe ſmacks the filken thong! 
Graceful as John, ſhe moderates the reins, 
And whiſtles ſweet in diuretic ſtrains; _ 
SEsosSTR15-like, ſuch charioteers as theſe, 

May drive fix harneſs'd monarchs, if they pleaſe. 


Tus inſolent practice was continued, as is ſaid, 
ty Ses05TR1s till a certain day, when obſerving 
one of the kings, who drew him along, to look with 

great 


al 
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zreat ſtedfaſtneſs back upon one of the wheels as it 


turned, he aſked him, What took up his thoughts, 


« that he kept his eye ſo fixed on that object.” The 
captive prince anſwered, © O king, the going round 
« of the wheel calls to my mind the viciſſitudes of 


e fortune; for as every part of the wheel is upper- 


« moſt and lowermoſt by turns, ſo it is with men; 
« ho one day fit on a throne, and on the next are 
% reduced to the vileſt degree of fiavery. This an- 


ſwer awakened reflection, and brought the inſulting 
conqueror to his ſenſes. He inſtantly gave over the 


practice, and from that time forward treated his cap- 


tives with great humanity, 


Twkr Notains mio! ht be want inc to make the 
reign of this conqueror completely glorious, it was re- 
ported that the Phoenix came to Thebes in dis time. 


However that be, he was the firſt who divided Egypt 


into Nomes, and its inbabitante into orders and claſ- 


de. 4.) 


ſes; and the firſt who parcelled out the lands, reſerv- 
ing to Himſelf a ſmail rent out of them. And wien- 


ever it happened that the waters of the Nile, in their 


_ retreat, waſhed away any part of a perſon's ground, 


ſuch perſon gave information to the King, who re- 
mitted a proportionable part of the rent, and by 


ſending ſurveyors to meaſure it, gave riſe to the 


invention of Geometry. He was the firſt Egyptiau 


king who was confiderable at ſea, and erected the 


firſt great empire in the world, Juflin indeed from 


Trogus 


= 


N 
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Trogus ſays, that he neither aimed at it, nor kept it; 
being contented with the bare glory of the conqueſt 
that he made. But few are of this Opinion. 


How this conqueror came by his end is not cer- 
tainly known, That he did not dye a natural death 
is pretty well agreed on all hands. Some ſay that at 
length he loſt his fight, and laid violent hands on 
himſelf, But whatever was the manner of it, it wa; 
extolled by the prieſts into the higheſt act of magna- 
nimity, 5 | 


AN opinion has been advanced concerning this 
prince, which we muſt mention becauſe of its fingu- 
larity. It was ſet on foot by Mr. Whiſton, who judg- 
es that this King was the very Pharaoh who periſhed 

in the Red Sea, in his purſuit of the Iſraelites, and 
the very Ty phon of the Mytholegiſts. He ſays that 
Harmeſſes Mi-Amoun, or Rameſtes the great, the 
grandfather of SESOSTRIS, was king of the lower 
Egypt when Moſes was born: that Amenophis II. 
his ſon, was there king after him during Moſes 
youth; and Sethos, or Sethoſis, or SESOSTRIS tl 
great, the ſon of Amenophis III. was ſo, during the 
reſt of the ſervitude of the children of Iſrael in E- 
egypt. He ſays that the preſervation of Moſes, and 
his Education by Pharaoh's daughter, are very # 
greeable to what her brother Amenophis III. did, 
about, or ſoon after the birth of Moſes ; when be 

called 


VVV 


called together and educated with his fon SESOST R158 
all the male children that were born in Egypt the 
ſame day with him: which/might well be in imita- 
tion of Thermutis, the daughter of Rameſtes, when 
ſhe drew Moſes out of the river, and educated him | 
for her own ſon. And if Thermutis may be allowed — 


as fagacious and learned as her great niece Athyr- 
tes, the daughter of SESOSTR 15 was, we ſhall have 
no reaſon to wonder that Moſes was learned in all the 
wiſdom of the Egyptians , and mighty in words and in deeds; + 
even before he received any particular commillid ion 
for the delivery of his people. Indeed, theſe laſt 
words concerning Moſes, that he was fo early mighty , 
in words and deeds, ſeem to confirm thoſe accounts 
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.. which we have in Artapanus an heathen, and Joſeph- 
41 | us the Jew, concerning the wiſe and valiant conduct 
i of Moſes, under the king of Egypt, when he was 
at i young, againſt the Ethiopians; who attempted the 
he I conqueſt of that country at that time, which ſucceſſes 
zer of theſe Egyptians under the condutt of Moſes, might 
II. ö probably encourage SEsosTR 1s to undertake thoſe 
- other vaſt expeditions which raiſed the Egyptian 
ils | monarchy, and ſpread his empire L all 


the then known world. Nor is it improbable, that 
the Ethiopic war, which is known to have been un- 

dertaken both by fea and land by this SESOSTRIS, 

might be when he was very young; and might be that 

very Ethiopic war which was managed by Moſes under 

the king of Fgypt, as mentioned by Artapanus and 

. Joſephus, Tux 


1 ; 
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| king of Egyp t that: was murdered ; as was Iſis the 
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Tap k are, ſays he, evident remains of this 


SESQSTRIS periſhing in or near the Red Sea. Dio- 


dorus aſſures us that SESOSTRTS at laſt became 
blind, and that ſo he was voluntarily the occaſion 
of his own death ; and that he deſervedly obtained 


the admiration of the prieſts and people of Egypt, 


on account of his magnanimous death. But what 
ſort of voluntary and magnanimous death this was, 


it ſeems the Prieſts did not inform him. But if we 


conſidef that the Egyptian name of SESOSTR IS was 


Sethos or Sethoſis, and that there was an ancient 
famous Egyptian king, whoſe fictious name amongſt 


the Greeks was Typhon, the proud, but whoſe real 


name was no other than Seth, as Plutarch himſelf, 


a great matter of Egyptian learning, informs us; 
that Typhon's own eity Peluſium was peculiatly 


the city of Ss$05TR1s, and where he and his queen 


received a ſoft of miraculous deliverance, and was 
by the Egyptians called Seth-ron; and the Nomes 
thereto belonging called the Sethroite Nome; we 


fall find that what the Fgyptians could not, or 


would nat, directly inform Diodorus of in the way 


ol plain hiſtorical fact, was yet preſerved in memory 


by ſome of thoſe Egyptians under another form; 


and that this Seth, or Sethos, or Typhon, came to 


the ſame end that: Pharaoh did, and was drowned 


in or near the Red Sea. Por as they long kept the 


memory of Oſiris, the uſual name of any beloved 


uſual 
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uſual name of ſuch a king's wife or queen ; and Ty- 
phon the uſual name of ſuch a murderer; ſo it was 
here. Ofiris ſeems to have been ſome beloved king 
that SesosTR15 had flain (perhaps his own brother 
Ramaſſes), and himſelf ſeems thence to have had 
the hateful name of Typhon given him. And cer- 
tainly this name, fignifying the proud, was never 
more fitly applied, than to this SgEsosrR IS, who 
voked kings in his chariot. And as to the death of 
this Typhon, the Egyptian Records afſure us, that 
he was firuck by a thunder-bolt, and his blood ran out at 
 Heroopelis, Now this city was very near the place 
where the Iſraelites entered the Red Sea; and the 
ſame, I ſuppoſe, which Moſes calls by its elder name 
Baalzephon : the ſame city was called Blood, or the 


Bloody City, from that fir hedding of the blood of Ty- 
ban there, and that he lis drowned un der the waters of 
. | the lake Sirbon, which is not far from the Red Sea, and 
R | was anciently ſuppoſed to communicate therewith, 
e Ihe city alſo itfelf ſeems to me to have its later 
r name of Heroopolis, or The City of Heroes, on this 
very account, that near thereto the moſt potent E- 
y gyptian king, and his mighty commanders, with 
; their entire army, thoſe great heroes, became mar- 
o tyrs for the Egyptian idols, idolatry and tyranny, 
d in oppoſition to the Gop of Iſrael and his people. 
he And with reſpect to the thunder and lighteningwhich 
ed is ſaid to have attended the drowning of SxsosrR Is, 


Mr, Whitton obſerves that this circumſtance alfo 


. correſponds 
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correſponds with the death of Pharaoh. For Go 


locked through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and fo trou- 
bled the loft of the Egyptians, that their chariot-wheels wer: 
talen off, and they drove heavily ; and the Egyptians reſolv- 
ed to flee from the face of Ifrael, becauſe they now per- 
ceived that God himſelf fought for them againſt the 


| Egyptians, while with the blaſt of his noftrils the unters 


Were gathered tegether ; as is directly ſet down by Jo- 
ſephus and Artapanus' in the hiſtory itſelf ; and alſo 
by the Pſalmiſt in his celebration of this moſt won- 
derful deliverance and judgment, who | declares 
that, beſides the pouring out of the water from the 
cl-uds at that time, the ties then ſent out a ſound, 
and Gop's arrows went abroad, that the voice of his 
thunder was in the heaven; and the lightnings lighted the 
world; and the earth trembled and ſhock ; in exact agree- 
ment with the Heathens account of the deſtruction 
of Ae 
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: & © Ls whom we are now to ſpeak 
of, was the father of Deucalion the Argon- 
aut, the grandiather of Idomeneus, and contempo- 
rary with Ageus, king of Athene. He was king ot 
Crete, and the firſt of the Grecians who equipped 
a fleet, and gained the dominion of the fea, He 


married Paſiphäe, the daughter of Sol and Cretes, 
aud 


MIN O 8. 89 
and had by her, befides Deucalion, Aſtræa, An- 
drogeus, Ariadne, and ſeveral other children. It 
happened unfortunately, that when Androgeus was 
grown up, he went to Athens to be preſent at one 
of their feaſts, and contracted ſuch an intimacy 
with the fifty ſons of Pallas, that Ægeus, the jealous 
old king of that ſtate, fearing ſome fatal conſe- 


murdered, Others fay, that the young prince, 
having undertaken to encounter the Marathonian 
bull, was killed by it. However that be, Minos, 
having recived the news of his ſon's death, and 
made ſeveral vain attempts to revenge it on the A- 


| thenians, prayed to the Gods to do it for him. 
„ Upon this the Athenians were puniſhed with peſ- 
WW tilence, famine, and ſeveral other plagues : and 
: | were told by the Oracle, that they muſt expect no 


relief, till they were reconciled to the Cretan king. 
ok deliverance, impoſed a . yeaily tribute of ſeven 
young men, and as many young virgins, whom he 
condemned to be devoured by the Minotaur. This 
continued for the ſpace of ſeven, others ſay, of nine 


ak years, Theſe unhappy victims were to ve drawn by 

— lot; and what heightened the peo les murmurs was 

pt that Ægeus, the cauſe of theſe misfortunes, being 
of childleſs, was the only ome: exempt from the 


ved puniſhment, 
He = 


te, i „„ Tu us 
aud 


quence from it, cauſed that prince to be privately 


Minos, reſolved to make them pay dear for their 
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Eu vs the fabulous Greeks have made up the lat- 
ter part of the ſtory ; their-poets feigning the Mino- 
taur to have been half a man and half a bull, and be- 
gotten by a bull upon Paſiphie, the queen of Minos; 
and who, as ſoon as born, was by the king's Order, 
thrown into a labyrinth, and fed with human fleſh, 
But the matter of fact is, that this Minotaur was no 
other than a .mcer man, tho' of great ſtrength and 
ferocity, and who on that account was. ſurnamed 
Taurus, or the Bull. He was in great power at the 
Cretan court, for his conſtant victories at the games 
inſtituted by Mix os in memory of his ſon, On ac- 
count of his fierce and cruel diſpoſition, all the A- 
thenian captives were given to him by that exaſper- 
ated prince, to be uſed with uncommon. ſeverity, 
For we are told, that he was grown to ſuch an height 
of in ſolence and cruelty, that at length he became 
odious to the whole kingdom, and to the King him- 
ſelf, upon his being ſuſpected to have too great 2 
familiarity with the queen. He was afterwards ſlain 
by Theſeus, who aboliſhed this ſhameful tribute; as 
_ will hereafter be more fully anlage in our account 

of that heroe. 


In the mean time Paſiphie was brought to bed 
of two twin brothers, in the houſe of Deœdalus, 
where her criminal converſation with Taurus had 
been carried on. One of them reſembled M1nos, 

and the other Taurus; and it was this circumſtance 
indeed 
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indeed which afterwards gave birth to the fable of 
the Minotaur. 


M1xos, highly incenſed againft Dzdalus, for be- 
ing aſſiſtant to his queen in her unlawful amours, and 
hearing that he was fled into Sicily, and there enter- 
tained by Cocalus the king of the Siculi, proclaimed 
war againſt that iſland. He fitted out a mighty fleet, 
and ſetting fail, arrived on the coaſt of Agrigentum. 
The place, where he landed his men, was from him 
called Minoa ; which name it retained to the time 


of Dine. the hiſtorian. 


Mios, on his arrival ſent ambaſſadors to Co- 


calus, intreating him to deliver up Dædalus to juſtice, 
rather than to draw a war upon himſelf and his coun- 


try. Hereupon the two kings came to an interview; 
wherein Cccalus promiſed to do all that the other 


required of him. The Cretan monarch, truſting the 


fair promiſes of this deceitful prince, was prevailed 
upon to go to his houſe without guards, where he 
was privately {ſtifled in a bath. Cocalus delivered 
his body to the Cretans, giving out, that his death 
had been occaſioned by his flipping accidentally 
into the hot and ſcalding baths. His ſoldiers buried 
him with great pomp, and erected a magnificent mo- 
nument to his memory, building near it a temple in 


honor of Venus, which was much reſorted to for many 
ages. 


vol. I. 5 6 . Bur 
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Bur nothing is ſo remarkable in the liſe of Mx x Os, 
as the many excellent laws which he formed; for tlie 
integrity of which, he juflly claims a place in the firſt 
rank of ancient heroes; and on acccunt of which he 
was feigned by the Mythologitts to have been one of 
the diſpenſers of juſtice in the Infernal regions. 


Tux main ſcope-which Mixos aimed at in tlie 
forming of his laws, was to procure happineſs for his 
ſubjects by rendering them virtuous. To attain this 
end he firſt baniſhed idleneſs and luxury, the ſources _ 
of all vice, from his dominions. He ound means to 
keep all his ſubjects employed either at home or a- 
broad, not ſuffering any, however diſtinguiſhed above | 
| the reft, io lead an idle and indolent life; but oblig- 
ing them either to ſerve in the army, or to apply 
themſelves to agriculture, which he brought into great 
reputation. In order to eſtabliſh a laſting friendthip, 
by a kind of equality, amongſt his ſubjects, he de- 
creed, that in each city, the children ſhould be 
brought up together, and early taught the ſame exer- 
ciſes, arts, and maxims. They were accuſtomed, from 
their tender yeais, to bear hunger and thirſt, to ſuffer 
heat and cold, to walk over ſteep and rugged places, 
to ſkirmiſh with each other in ſmall parties, and to 
exerciſe themſelves in a Kind of dance with their ar- 
mour, Which was afterwards called the Pyrrhic. 


As 
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As Crete was 2 mountainous and uneven country, the 
youth were not taught here, as elſewhere, to ride, or 
wear heavy armour, but to uſe the bow dextrouſly.. 
And in this, they far excelled all other nations in the 
world. | 


Ons of Mixos' inflitutions, which Ariſtotle greatly 


admires, was, that all his fubjefts ſhould uſe the ſame 


diet, and frequently take their repaſts together, with- 


out any diſtinction between the poor and rich. This 
introduced a kind of equality alſo amongſt all ranks 


of people, accuſtomed them to a frugal and ſober life, 
and further cemented friendſhip and unity between 
them, by the uſual galety and mirth of the table. 
The public defrayed the charge of theſe meals; one 


part of the revenues of tlie ſtate being applied to 
the uſes of religion, and the ſHries of the magiſtrates, 
and the reſt alloted for the public meals. After their 


repaſt, the old men difcourfed of the actions and vir- 


tues of their anceſtors, and of ſuch as had diſtinguiſli- 
ed themſelves, either by their valour in war, or their 


wiſdom in peace. And the youth who were preſent 


at theſe entertainments, were exhorted to propoſe 
theſe great perſons to themſelves, as models for the 
forming of their own manners, and the regulation of 


their conduct. 


ANOTHER of the inſtitutions of Mios, and | 
which Plata admizes the moit, was, to inſpire the 
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youth early with an high reſpect for the maxims, cuſ. 


toms, and laws of their own country, not ſuffering 


them to diſpute or call in queſtion the wiſdom of their 
conſtitut ion; but commanding them to look upon their 
laws as dictated by the Gods themſelves. He had the 
ſame regard to the magiſtrates and aged perſons, 
whom he enjoined every one to honour in a peculiar 
manner. And that nothing might leſſen the reſpect 


due to age, he ordained, that if any defects were ob- 


ſerved in them, they ſhould never be mentioned i in the 
preſence of the youth. | 


A radio eſtaLliſhed by Minos in Crete, and in 
after-ages adopted by the Romans, gives us reaſon to 
believe that even the ſlaves were better treated in 


Crete, than any where elſe. For in the feaſts of Mer- | 
cury, the maſters waited on their ſlaves at table, 


and performed about them the ſame offices, which 


they received from them the reſt of the year. This 
| was to put men in mind of the primitive wozld, in 
which all men were equal, and to figniſy to the ma- 
ers, that their ſervants were of the ſame nature with 
themiclves. : 


Tux laws of Mixos were anciently in ſo great 
repute, that Lycurgus paſſed a confiderable time in 
Crete, employing himſelf in the ſtudy of the Cretan 
conſtitution, and forming his laws upon the model of 
thoſe which then obtained in that iſland, Plato 
tells 
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tells us that Crete, under the government of ſo wiſe a 
prince, became the abode of Virtue, Probity and 
Juſtice; and that the laws which he eſtabliſned, were 
ſo well founded in Juſtice and Equity, that they ſub- 
fiſted in their full vigour even in his time, that was, 
above nine hundred years after their firſt Tens 
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\SON, the king of Theſſaly, and the third in 
deſcent from olus, being either worn out 
with age, or weary of government, while his fon 
Jasox, whom he had by Polymela, or, according to 
others, by Alcimede, was yet very young, appointed 
Pelias, his brother by the mother's tide, guardian of 
| the kingdom till his ſon came of age. On the other 


| hand, Pelias, who had reſolved to ſecure the govern- 
ment to himſelf, ſent to conſult the oracle about it. 
5 The anſwer was, that he ſhould beware of the man 


who had but one ſhoe. It happened ſome time after, 
that as he was ſacrificing to Neptune, he called his 
nephew to him, who was on the other ſide of a rivu- 


t | | 

let, and Jason making more haſte than good ſpeed 
. to croſs the brook, dropped one of his ſhoes, and 
5 gave him occafion to think that he was the perſon 


pointed at by the Oracle. He then aſked him what 
G 3 . :* -:Geurie: 
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Courſe he would take with the perſon, of whom the 


Oracle had cautioned him to beware. JASON rea- 


dily anſwered, that he would ſend him to Colchis in 


% 


Kearcli of the Golden Fleece. 


Tu is fabulous Fleece was then in the poſſeſſion of 


tis, King of Colchis, a country lying between the 


Euxine fea and Iberia, and now called Mengrelia. 
The real truth is, that the value of the royal treaſury 
at Colchis had been greatly cried up; and, as amongſt 


the Greeks, every expedition againſt Barbarians was 
accounted lawſul and glorious, the pillage of it was 


the thing aimed at by the Argonautic expedition, 
The word Gave in the Colchian language (the ſame, 
according to Herodotus, with the Egyptian) fignify- 
ing a flece, as well as a treaſure.. This gave occaſion 
to the circumſtance of the Golden Fleece. The word 
for alſo ſignifies both a wall and à bull; and the word 


' nathaſh both braſs and a ſerpent : ſo this treaſure be- 
ing ſecured by @ double wall and brazen doors, the 


Greeks formed hence the romantic ſtory of its being 
guarded by two bulls and a dragen. Put it muſt be 
farther remarked, that the Mariner's Compaſs was in- 


_ deed a part, if not the whole of this treaſure, and was 
itſelf at that time of day, a curioſity of infinite value. 
This was (as we have obſerved in the life of the Tyrian 


Hercules) tl e horned Jup'ter Ammon of Libya. This 
was e ol en Ram obtained from Mercury, tre 
god of trade aud merchandize, which carried Phrixus 

| through 


CC 


through the Straights of the Helleſpont, and thence to 
Colchis ; where being hoſpitably entertained by. the 


king, he offered it up to Jupiter, 

Jod the anſwer already ſail to have been given 
by JAso to his uncle, Pelias took him at his word, 
and ſent him immediately upon that enterprize. The 
young heroe made no difficulty to obey, and having 
engaged a conſiderable number of young noblemen, the 
flower of all Greece, in the expedition, he procured 


a ſhip to be built for this purpoſe at Pegaſa, by one 
Argus, from whom the thip was alſo called Argos, 
and the gallant company, who ſailed in it, Argonauts. 


OO” oO 
Tax1s company+15 ſaid by ſome to have amounted 


to forty nine perſons in number; and by others, to 


more. The principal of them under this commander 


were Ancæus, Idmon, Orpheus, Augias, Calais, Ze- 


thus, Caſtor, Pollux, Hercules the Theban : Tiphys. 


was their Pilot; and Linceus, remarkable for his quick 
fight, was their Look-out in caſe of danger, 


Tux firſt place, which theſe adventurers touched at 
was the ifland of Lemncs in the Ægean fea, inhabit- 


ed then by female warriors, who, tho they had 
killed their huſbands in order to lead an Amazonian. 
life, vet were ſo charmed with theſe brave youths, that 


they tqok them to their beds, Tley failed next to the 


country of the Deliones, where they were kindly re- 
"ceived, 
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68 JASON. 

ceived by their King Cyzicus ; but looſing from thence 
in the night, and being driven back by contrary winds, . 
they were miſtaken for Pelaſgians, with whom they 
were then at war. A fierce engagement enſued, in 
which Cyzicus, and a great number of his men, were 
2 upon the ſpot. The return of day-light having 
diſcovered the unhappy miſtake, they only ſtayed to 
bury the dead, and ſailed to Myſia, a country in Atta 


minor, near the Helleſpont. 


Hers Hercules, who plyed his oar with more 


might than ſkill, broke it; and while he was gone in- 


to the wood to cut himſelf a new one, Hylas, his be- 


loved boy, was flolen by a Nymph, as he was drinking 


at a fountain; ſo that while he, and his brother-in- 
law's ſon, Polyphemus, went in ſearch of him, the 
Argonauts left them behind, and failed into Bithynia, 


HERE Amicus, the fon of Neptune, king of the 


country, a man of prodigious ſtrength, having obliged 
them, as he did all ſtrange comers, to fight with him 


at Hurlebats, was killed by Pollux. The Berbraces, 


ſeeing their king fallen, would ſoon have revenged his 
death on the conqueror, had not his brave companions 


reſcued him from the danger; aſter which they fail. 
ed immediately to Salmydeſſus, a city in Thrace, 


where tley couſulted the famous blind ſooth-ſayer 


Phinzus concerning the ſucceſs of their expedition. 


'Ta1s 


Tu is perſon is ſaid to have been continually in- 
feſted with Harpies, a monſtrous kind of bird, with 


faces reſembling thoſe of women, and foul long claus, 


who devoured one part of his proviſions, and poiſon- 
ed the reſt with the ſtench which they left upon it. 


He promiſed to direct them ſafely to Colchis, provid- 


ed they would rid him of that infectious vermin, 


which they accordingly did. He then, among other 


directions, cautioned them to beware of the Simple- 
gides, two rocks, or, according to others, two iflands 
about half a league from the Straights of Boſphoius, 


and fo near together, that at a diſtance they ſeem'd 


to run azainſt each other, and which, the poets ſay, 8 


vuvere often puſhed ſo cloſe by the force of the winds, 
that they ſhut up the paſſage. He therefore adviſed 


them to let a pigeon through it, and not to attempt 
the Straight, unleſs they ſaw him get ſafe to the other 
ſide. They followed his advice with ſome ſucceſs, 
the pigeon having loſt only one part of his tail, and 
the ſhip received a ſmall bruiſe on its hinder part. 
All this implies no more than that the paſſage was 
extremely narrow and dangerous. 


From this Straight they failed to the mouth of 
the river Paithenius, and were honorably received by 
Lycus, King of that country. Here Idmon, the fon 
of Apollo and Aſteria, and a ſoothſayer of their com- 
pany, was killed by a wild boar. Typhis their pilot 


allo dyed here, and was ſucceeded by Ancæus. At 


length 
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length, having croſſed the river Thermodon, and 


mount Caucaſus, they arrived ſafe at Colchis, the 


place of their deſtination, where the Golden Fleece 
was kept. | 


0 Tu Ex went immediately to the metropolis, where 
Jasown acquainted Aetes with the command of pe- 
lias, and demanded the Fleece of him, The King 
promiſed ro deliver it him, provided he could yoke 
together, by his own ſingle ftrength, two fierce and 
terrible bulls (Which had brazen hoofs, and breathed 


| out fire and flame) preſented to him by Vulcan, and 
plow the ground with them, ſowing it with the dra- 
gon's teeth which Minerva had given to him, and 


which were the remainder of thoſe which Cadmus had 


ſown at Thebes. 


| Jason, perplexed how to perform theſe condi- 
tions, was happily - relieved by Medea, the king; 
daughter. She promiſed, that if he would marry her, 
ſhe would affift him in it, and he had no ſooner 
agreed to it, than ſhe gave him a medicine, with 
which having anointed his body and armour, he be- 
came proof againſt the violence of the bulls ; or, ac- 
cording to others, ſhe tauglit him how to tame thoſe 
ſierce creatures, ſo as to be able to yoke and make 
uſe of them. She told him moreover, that the teeth 
which he was to ſow would preſently ſpring up into 
Amed men, who would infallibly deſtroy him, un 

lets 
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Teſs he raiſed an immediate diſſenſion among them, 


by throwing ſtones at them, during which ho might 
caſily cut hem Off. Jas0N,.having ſucc>f-fully per- 


formed tl the taſk, went and demanded the Fleece, ac- 


cording to the promile of ZELetes, 


Tu country of Colchis abounded with medicin- 
al drugs and plants, and with many alſo that were 
noxious. Medea, the king's daughter, was very 


leirned for the age in which ſhe lived, and had 


bren particula:ly inſtructed in the knowle ige of 
Botany, and the method of preparing ſimples. And 


N herce the poets have thought fit to turn th. s Prince fs 


into an enchantreſs. 


Tub king gave very little hes 10 the repreſenta- 
tions of Jas oN, when he told him his ſucceſs, and 
claimed his promiſe ; and was ſo far indeed from in- 
tending to perform it, that he was now contriving 
how to deſtroy both him and his company, and to 
burn the ſhip. 


To prevent this miſchief, Medea, by her {kill in 
drugs, caſt the, perſon to whoſe cate the fleece had 
been committed, into a deep ſleep, during which the 
ſtole this ineſtimable treaſure, and brouglit it to her 
lover, who took her, and at her defire, her brother 
Abſyrtus, into his ſhip, and ſailed away immediately 
ith lis companions. 
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ArTEs, whe was ſoon informed of his daughter's 
treachery, preſently purſued them ; which when Me- 
dea perceived, ſhe is ſaid to have cut her brother in 
pieces, and to have ſcattered his mangled limbs about, 


in order to ſtop the farther purſuit, as it effetutlly 


did. For the diſconſblate king, ſurpriſed at her un- 


natural barbarity, ſtayed to collect tlie diſperſed frag- 


ments of his ſon's body, and buried them in a place 
called Tomi. In the mean time ſhe and the Argonauts 


eſcaped into Theſſaly; tho not without having firlt 


felt the effects of the divine anger for that barbarous 


fratricide. And four whole months were ſpent in the 


expedition. 


During the abſence of Jason, Pelias, who never 


expected his return from Colchis, had taken ſome 


means to cut off his father, in order to fix the crown 


upon himſelf and his ſon Acaſtus: and the old king 
being apprized of his plots, had poiſoned himſelf by 


drinking a draught of bull's blood. His queen like- 
wiſe oppreſſed with grief for his death, and the ſup— 


| poſed loſs of her ſon and kingdom, in a fit of deſpair 
had hanged herſelf. So that Pelias now thought him- 


ſelf fecure on his throne, when, contrary to his es- 


pectation, IAs oN returned ſucceſsful and victorious, 
and brought the Fleece to him. However, he had ſo 


well ftrengthened himſelf in it, that JASON, brave 
and well- accompanied as he was, did not daie to 
undertake any thing againſt him openly, But Medes 


” w polic Ted 
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roſfeſſed his daughters with ſo profound an admiration 


of her knowledge, that at laſt ſhe perſuaded them to 


| boil their old father, on pretence that by her {kill in 


herbs, ſhe would reſtore him to life and youthful vi- 
gour. | 


Ox the death of his father Pelias, Acaſtus mount- 
ed the throne, and having performed the funeral ob- 
ſequies, baniſhed Ja5soN and his wife from Theſſaly, 
who went and dwelt at Corinth. 9 

AcasTvs is famed for having been a great hunt- 
er, and much ſpoken of for the inconſtancy of his 


wife Hyppclyta, or, as ſhe is called by others, Cre- 


theis; which proved fatal to him. She was in Love 

with Peleus, the ſon of Caeus, and had ſolicited him 
in vain for ſome time, till at length, enraged at his 
conſtant Refuſal, ſhe accuſed him to her huſband of 
having made attempts upon her honor. Acaſtus, 
believing her, and endeavouring to kill Peleus, was 
himſelf, together with his unchaſte wife, ſlain by 

him, | | 


Is the mean time Creon, king of Corinth, had 
hoſpitably received Jason and MEA in their ex- 
ile. Here they lived quietly enough för ten years. 
At the end of which time the Corinthian monarch 
concluded a treaty of marriage between Jason and 
his daughter Glauce, The high ſpirit of the ſlighted 

Vol. I, OD Medea 
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Medea was ſo inflamed at this, that ſhe ſet fire 10 
the palace, murdered all the children that ſhe had 
by JASON, and fled to Athens. Pauſanias adds that 
Creon (who was alſo called. Glaucus) having aſſiſfed 
at the funeral Games, which Acaſtus had inſtituted 
in memory of his father, was trampled to death by 
his own horſes, and'that Glauce flung herſelf into a 
fountain, which was afterwards called by her name, 
Creon is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the infti- 
tutor of the Iſthmian games. 


Bur by others the event of this affair is related 
ſomewhat differently. They ſay that Medea ſeemingly 
approved the match between JasoN and Glauce or 
| Creiiſa ; but at the ſame time meditated a ſevere 
revenge : that ſhe made the bride a preſent of a 
robe and a crown tinged in Naptha, which, in the 
midſt of their rejoicings and illuminations, ſet fire 
to the palace, and conſumed both it and her; and 
that Creon and JasoN allo periſhed in the flames. 
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GEUS, king of Athens, when he came to 
his crown, find ng himſelf in diſrepute with 
his. ſubjects, becauſe he could get no children by his 
wives ; and being fometuues inſulted by his brother 

Pallas, 
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Pallas, who by that time had got no fewer than fiſt ity 


ſons, ſurnamed from him Pallantidæ, beſides daugh- 
ters; went to conſult the Delphic Oracle, and was 
anſwered that he muſt forbear the uſe of women till 
his return into Athens. This puzzling anſwer obliged 
him to apply himſelf to Pittheus, king of Troezen, 


who was then famed for his extraordinary wiſdom and 


{kill in expounding Oracles. This prince eaſily pre- 


vailed with ZEgeus to lie with his daughter Ethra, 
whom he got with child. As none but theſe three 
were privy to the ſ-cret, Ægeus, before his return to 
Athens, hid a ſword and a pair of ſhoes, under a 


ſtone long enough to cover them, and leſt orders 


with the princeſs, that if the child proved a boy, ſhe 
ſhould fend him to Athens with thofe tokens, as ſoon _ 
as he was able to lift up the ſtone. He charged her 
moreover to uſe all imaginable ſecrecy, left the ſons 
of his brother Pallas, getting knowledge of it, ſhould | 
"way-lay and murder him on his Journey towards 


Athens. 


_ XrTaRa being ſoon after delivered of a 8. Pit- 
theus gave out that Neptune was the father of it; and 
when he came to be ſixteen years of age, ſhe brought 
aum to the ſtone, which the ſaw him lift up with 


eaſe, upon which ſhe diſcovered to him the whole 
ſecret OE parentage, bade him take up the ſword 
and ſhoes; and prepare himſelf to go to his father. 
Eoth ſhe and Pittheus however adviſed him to go by 
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76 THESEUS. 
ſea, alledging, that ſince the departure of Hercules 
who had been the great ſcourge of robbers and ban- 
ditti, the roads were again ſo infeſted with them, that 
it was extremely hazardous to travel by land. TRE“ 
SEUS, for this was the young prince's name, who had 
by that time given uncommon teftimonies of courage 
and ſtrength, no ſooner heard Hercules named on 
ſuch an occaſion, than he was fired with a defire of 
imitating the example, So that all their entreaties 
could not diſſuade him from taking his journey by 
land. In the courſe of which he met with various 


AE 


Hs firſt encounter, after he left Troezen, was 
with Periphetes, the ſon of Vulcan, ſurnamed alſo 
Corynetes, or the club-bearer, from the club that he 
uſed to fight with. Him he flew in combat, and af- 
terwards carried his club with him. The next that he 
overcame was Sinnis, the ſon-of Polyphemon, ſur- 
named Pityocamptes, from his bending the heads of 
two tall pines, and tying paſſengers between the op- 
polite branches, which by their ſudden return tore 
them in pieces. Him TazsEvs conquered and put 
to the ſame death. 


His next exploit was killing the fierce Cromyon- 
ian ſow, called Phea, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
a female robber cf that name, infamous for her thefts, 
muiders and lew ancls, 


SCIRON, 
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ScI1RON, an infamous robber, who uſed to throw 

paſſengers down a fteep rock, after he had made 

them waſh his feet, fell the next victim to the valour 

of this young heroe. Having next fignalized himſelf 

in the Eluſian Games by killing Cercyon a famous 

Arcadian wreſtler ; he went to Termione, where he 

| killed Damaſtes, otherwiſe called Procruſtes, by diſ- 
* tending his limbs to the length of his bed, as himſelf 

uſed to do to thoſe who unhappily fell into his 

hands. 
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LasTLY, he went and fetched the famous bull of 
Marathon; and brought him alive to es; where 
he ſacrificed him to Apollo. 
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Bur while TxESEUs was ſtill in Troezen, his 
father laboured under no ſmall perplexity from his 
ſubjects and his haughty brother; and an accident 
happened which had almoſt brought him to deſpair. 
This was the death of Androgeus, and the ſubſequent: 

ſur render of ſeven young men, and as many virgins 
_ yearly. to the vengeance of the Cretan king, as has 
been already related in the hiſtory. of Minos. 


ATHENS had for ſome years paid this ſhameful 

tribute, when TuEsEkus having performed all the 
glorious exploits abovementioned, was arrived at his 

father's capital, The unfortunate king, who a few 
years before had received into his court the famous 

| | | 1 3 Medea. 
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Medea in her flight from Corinth, and had been de- 
luded with hopes that ſhe would renew his age, and 
make him capable of getting children ; had by that 
time been alſo prevailed upon to marry her. Tax- 
sEus, Whoſe birth was a ſecret to every one there, 
was yet diſcovered by Medea, who conceived ſuch 
Jealouly of him, by reaſon of his noble exploits, 
that ſhe really filled her weak huſband with fears, and 
perſuaded him to invite the young ſtranger to court, 
and to poiſon him in a glaſs of wine. But as ſoon as 
they were ſat at table, TKESEVUSs, willing to give his 
father an agreeable ſurprize, luckily drew his ſword, 
as if he intended to help himſelf with it; which the 
old king no ſooner ſaw, than he haſted to throw 
down-the poiſoned draught, and embracing his ſon, 
owned him as fuch before all the court. This declar- 
ation, and the known valour of TuESEUs, did fo 
quaſh the ſanguine hopes of Pallas and his ſons, that 
they broke out into open rebellion, but were ſoon at- 
ter * by him. 


AFTER this, Tn ESE us, who reſolved at any rate 
to deliver his paternal country from the infamous 
Cretan tribute, having encouraged his old father with 

hopes of ſucceſs, went and willingly offered himſcli 
to be one of the unhappy number, and embarkin; 
—_ in one ſhip, he gave the pilot two ſails, thc 
one black to ſail by, and the other white, to be hoilt- 
ed at his return, in caſe he came off victorious. 


Ar 


Ar their arrival in Crete, he offered himſelf to 
Minos, and demanded the liberty of fighting his 
champion Taurus in ſingle combat; which the king 
did the more readily grant, becauſe he had ſome jutt 
reaſon to ſuſpect that his queen, a lady of no ſingu- 
lar chattity, had ſome criminal commerce with him, 


This was all that TaESEUs wanted; and he had all 


the ſucceſs that he could wiſh. He killed his enemy, 


releaſed all the Athenian captives, and prevailed 
upon Minos to remit the tribute. 


ARIADNE, the daughter of Minos, having been 


an eye-witneſs of the valour and addreſs of THESEUS 


in the fight, conceived ſuch a paſſion for him, that ſhe 


reſolved to run away with him. He left her however 
in the iſle of Naxos. Some add, that after the con- 
queſt of Taurus, Minos fell in love with Peribea, one 


of the ſeven virgins that TuesE vs had brought with 


him, and would have detained her. TuksEus {tre 
nuouſly oppoſed it, which ſo exaſperated the Cretan 
king, that, among other ill language, he told him 


that he was not the ſon of Neptune, unleſs he would 
fetch his ring, which he then flung into the ſea. Tn E- 
SEUS immediately plunged after it, aad brought it up, 


But ſtill Minos would not be pacified without Peribea, 


and THESEUS, {till perſiſting in his denial, was by 


the royal order caſt into the Labyrinth. But he flay'd 
not long there, before Ariadne helped him to a clue, 


by means of which he extricated himſelf and ſet fail 
; SEE of 


THESEUS. "9. 
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for Athens, leaving Ariadne at the iſland above-men. 
0 


Trx1s whole ſtory is tmely deſcribed by Virgil, as 
figured on the entrance. of Diana's temple ; 0 With 
alli the air of the Greek fable : 3 


The train with reverence enter, and behold 
Chaſte Triva's grove, and temple roof'd with gold; 
A ſtructure rais d by Dædalus (tis fad) 
When from the Cretan king's revenge he fled: * 
On wings to northern climes lie dar'd to ſoar, F | 
Through aë ry ways unknown to man before. 
Full many a length of ſky and oceam paſt, 55 
On Cumz's ſacred Tow'rs he ſtoop'd at laſt: 
Then hung to Fhœ bus, in the ſtrange abode, ] 1 
The wings that ſteer d him through the liquid road e 
And rais d the pompous pile in honor of the ged. | | 
The matchleſs artiſt, on the lofty gate, 555 
Engrav d Androgeos memorable fate: > 
And here by lot ſad Athens yearly paid 1 
Seven hapleſs youths, to ſoothe his angry ſhade: 5 
Here ſtood the fatal urn: and there with pride 
Fair Crete roſe tow'ring on the ſilver tide. 


There too, the father of the herds was ſeen, 
Who quench'd the paſſion of the luſtful queen; | 
Their birth, a man below, a beaſt above, 1 
The mingled offspring of prepoſt'rous love! 6 
There ſtood the winding pile, whoſe mazes ran We. 
Round within round, and end where they began. | 


15 
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But when the pity'ng Dædalus ſurvey'd 

The hopeleſs paſſion of the royal maid, 

He led her TuksEus through the puzzling ways, 
Safe with a clue, and open d ev'ry maze. 


FIT T. 


UNFORTUNATELY for TutsEvs and his com- 
pany, as well as for his father Ægeus, their extraor- 


dinaty joy for their ſucceſs, made them forget to diſ- 


play the white flag in token of victory, as had been 


agreed, The old king, who went from time to time 


to the top of an high rock to look out for the ſhip, 
at laſt obſerv'd it afar off, but ſtill ſewing ſable co- 


Tours, Not doubting then but that his ſon, like the 


the reſt, had been detained in cruel ſlavery, in a fit 
of ſudden deſpair he threw himſelf into the ſea, 
which was afterwards from him called the Ægean ſea, 
So that when Tak SEUs landed at Athens, he found 
the city divided between grief for his old father's 
death, and joy for the ſafe return of his valiant ſon 
and Succeſſor. Ægeus had reigned forty years, 


Tursgus was of too active and warlike a tem- 
per, and too fond of imitating Hercules, to ſpend his 
time in the civil affairs of his kingdom. So that he 
began, upon his acceſlion, to confider how beſt to 
diveſt himſelf of that care, that he might with free- 
dom indulge his military genius. To this end he be- 
£21 with gathering all the people of Attica into the 

wy old 


- 
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old and new town, which he incorporated into one 
city, After this, he give up all his regal power, ex- 
cept only the title of king, the command of the ar- 
my, and the guardianſhip of the laws. The reft he 
committed to proper magiſtrates, choſen out of three 
different orders of the people, which he divided into 
nobles, luſbandmen, and artificers. The nobility 
had the power of interpreting and executing the laws, 
and regulated all things relating to religion. The 
other two choſe their inferior magiſtrates from among 
themſelves, to take care of whatever related to their 
ſeperate orders. So that the kingdom was in ſome 
meaſure reduced to a commonwealth, in which the 
king had the greateſt power and ſecurity ; the nobles 
were next to him in honor and authority; the huf- 
bandmen had the greateſt profit ; and the artifts ex. 
ceeded the reſt in number, EE 


In memory of this new regulation, he is affirmed 
to have inſtituted, or rather to have revived the feſ. 


tival called Fanathencea, in honor-of Minerva from 
whoſe name (Athen:) the city was called; likewiſe 
that called Metoecia, for thoſe who were inhabitants, 


but not free denizens, of the city; befides the famous 


Iſthmian games, in honor of Neptune, and which 
were ſo called from the Iſthmus of Corinth, where 
they were celebrated. All theſe were chiefly deſigi. 
ed to draw a concourſe of ſtrangers thither ; and s 


5 foe. 
a farther encouragement for them to come and fe: 


tle there, he endowed them with ſpecial privileges. 


— 
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Her aboliſhed all diſtin courts of judicature, and 
built one common-council hall, called the Prytaneum, 
2 ſumptuous building which ſtood for many ages, 


Ar this time the Athenian money was ſtamped with 
tlie figure of an ox. This coin was ſuppoſed to hive 
had that figure, either in memory of TuFSsHb' kil- 
ling the bull of Marathon, or Taurus; or perhaps to 


recommend Agriculture to the people, to which em- 


ployment that animal is moſt ſubſervient ; or it may 
be that the coin ſo ſtamped paſsd current for the va- 
lue of a good. ox. One of theſe coins is now in the 
very curious collection of the right honorable the Earl 
of Pembroke. 


Ar TER TüESEUSs had thus new-modelled the 
government, his next care was to join the Kingdom of 


Megara to his own, in right of his grandiather Pan- 


dion the ſecond, who had ſucceeded Pylas. It was 
then that he erected that famous pillar in the Ifthmus, 
which ſhewed the limits of the two countries that 
met there, and which had this inſcription 6n the one 
fide, Tyis Is NOT PELOPONNESUS BUT jONIA; 


and on the other, Twis Is PELOPONNESI/S, NOT 
lo N LA. | | 


Hs firſt expedition abroad was only undertaken 
in favour of Hercules, whoſe companion in all ſuch 
exploits TuESEus ever aftected to be. However, 


this 
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this gave occaſion to a ſecond expedition, in which 
it is ſaid that the Amazons made a deſcent upon At- 
tica, having with them, beſides their own forces, 2 


powerful ſupply of horfemen obtained from Segillus, 


king of Scythia, with his ſon Paraſagorus at their 
head, But the Scythian prince, upon ſome miſunder- 
{tanding, withdrew his troops. Others fay, that 


Turskus went and attacked them near the Caſpian 


ſea, But all agree that he gained the victory over 
them, and that he took priſoner the queen Hippolyte, 
whom he afterwards married. After this, the Ama- 
zons were forced to make peace with the Athenians; 


and theſe, either in memory of this, or their late 


victory, erected a pillar near the temple of Tellus 


Olympia. | „„ / 


SomE time after, TRESZHus contracted an intina— 
cy with Pirithous, the ſon of Ixion, and being invited 
to his nuptials, aſſiſted him in ſlaying a great number 
of Centaurs, and driving the reſt out of the country, 
Theſe were Theſſalian horſemen, who in their cup 


had offered violence to the female gueſts, 


* 


Tu moſt unjuſtifiable actions in the life of Tu; 
skus, and which cauſed him infinite trouble and 
diſquiet, beſides irreparable loſs and damage, were the 
conſequences of a ſcheme concerted between himſelf 
and Pirithous. At this time the famous Helen, after 
wards married to Menelails, was cried up as the great- 
el 
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reateſt beauty in the world, tho' but nine years of 
age. Tn ESEUS had entertained a vehement paſſion 
to be poſſeſſed of this young lady, They agreed there- 
fore to carry her off, and went accordingly to Sparta, 


and ftole her out of the temple of Diana Ortia, 
where ſlie happened to be dancing. Tho Tarts: vs 


was then above fifty years old, yet could not liis vir- 
tue be proof againſt her charms, However, the time, 
and place, and circumſtances of this action are vari- 
ouſly reported. This made much noiſe, and they 
were purſued as far as Tegea ; but made their eſcape 
out of Peloponneſus. Thinking themſelves now ſe- 
cure of their Prize, they agreed to caſt lots for her, on 
condition that he, to whoſe lot the fell, ſhould 
aſſiſt his friend in getting ſome other celebrated beauty 
in lieu of her; and tortune declared for Tn ESE vs. 
Thus were the attempts on this lady upon the whole 


as extraordinary as tlie charms of her perſon. A 


Greek poet has prettily and humourouſly introduced 
her, as lamenting in age the decay of thoſe charms, 
more than the fingular enterprizes which before they 
had occafioned ; and indeed with ſome colour of 
truth, according to the report of hiſtory. For how- 
ſoever ſhe might reſent the injuries of age, the conſti- 
tution of this fair lady ſeems not to have been much 
averſe to the gallantries of youth, But the lines are 
to this purpoſe ; _ 

As in the mirrour Helen view'd her face, 

Where waſtful years had .cancell d many a grace, 


Vor. J. 1 Thrice 


.86 THESEUS 
Thrice have I ſuffer'd rape, ſhe faid with rage, 
«By TresErs firſt, then Paris, now by age! 

„ Thoſe might be borne ; but this affliction ſure 

No woman can have patience to endure; 

« For the two ſirſt were tolerable harms, 

« But this vile age has rifled all my charms ; 

« Then was I ftill admir' d, now doom'd to {corn, 

« And ravithd — ev'n from myſelf, 1 mourn.” 


Ir was now THESEUS” turn to aſſiſt Pirithoiis in 
a ſcheme of the like nature. Proſerpina, the daughter 
of Aidonius, king of the Moloſſi in Epirus, was in re- 
pute the next in beauty to Helen. The next attempt 
was therefore to be made upon her. But ſhe was 
guarded by a fierce dog named Cerberus, and was not 
to be won but by the death of this terrible animal; nor 
had they been ſo private in their conſultations, but 
that the king gain'd ſome intelligence of their defigu 
to ſical her away. He therefore ſeiz'd upon the two 
adventurers ; threw Pirithoiis to be torne in. pieces by 
the dog Cerberus; and put Tus E us in priſon ; from 
which he was afterwards releaſed at the interceſſion of 
Herculzs. 


PuRING his abſence, Mneſtheus, the fon of Pe— 
ters, Grandſon of Ercetheus, had taken care to ingri- 
tia e him{clf ſo far with the nobles and commons, that 

wle he return 2d, he found them very cold towards 


him. Soon alter this, the war which Caſtor and 
Pollux 


at 


ad 
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pollux wage J againſt him for the recovery of their 


ſiſter Helen, raiſed a powerful faction againſt him. 


And as ſoon as the two brothers were got to the gates 
of the city, Mneſtheus harangued the citizens, and 
told them, that as the quarrel was only with TxESE- 
vs, their ſafeſt way was to open the gates to the 
enemy. And TaxsE Us, finding it impoſſible to re- 
lift the torrent, conveyed himſelf and family away 
privately, after he had pronounced a ſolemu curſe 


againſt his faithleſs ſubjects, which did not go un- 


heard, For the ungrateful Athenians, who expreſ- 


ſed more joy for their new King, than grief for their 


eld one, were in proceſs of time made ſo ſenſible 
of the effects of his curſe, that, to appeaſe his ghott, 


they appointed ſolemn ſacrifices and divine honors 


to be paid to him, The place where he pronounc- 
ed his dire imprecations againſt them, was from 


thence-forth called Arathereon, or the place of 
curſing. | 


His defign was now to have failed to Crete, and 


to have obtained either fuccours or a ſanctuary 


there, from Deucalion the fon of Minos, who was 


now his brother-in law, For after the death of the 


Amazonian. queen, he had married Phœdra, the 


ſiſter of Deucalion, by whom he had two ſons. But 


in his paſſage he was unfortunately caſt by a tempeſt 


cn the ifland of Scyros. Here he was at firſt kindly 
received by king Lycomedes, but was ſoon after 
TW | killed 
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98 LYCURGUS. 


killed by a fall from an high mountain, in the 
fortieth year of his reign. Some fay, that he was 
decoy ed thither by that King, w ho, either out of 


ſear of him, or, wich is moſt probable, at the in. 


ſligation of his Athenian rival, threw him headlong 
down that precipice. Others report, that the 
place being his ufwal walk after ſupper, his ſoot uu. 
happily fli pped i in the dark, 


Tu Athenians ſome time after dedicated à 
temple to him; and Cimon, the famous ſon of Mil. 
tiades, razed the whole iſland of Scyros, in revenge 


: of his death, and carried his bones to Athens. 


e e , , f f . f ... n N N 


CHAP. . 
of I. v C UR GUS. 


CO ME of our readers may perhaps wonder that 
we do not here give a particular account of the 


: Theban Hercules, who lived in the time of Theſeus. 


Indeed none of the illuſtrious names here ſpoken of 
were without their failings ; for they were all men. 


But the truth is, beſides that this hiſtory is ge- 


nerally known, the greateſt actions of this Hercules 
(many of which have been falfly aſcribed to him) 
were complicated with ſuch a number of rapes, mur- 
ders, and adulteries, as deſervedly exclude him from 
a place in our collection of exemplary worthies ; 
we 


LYCURGUS. tg 


we therefore proceed to the hiſtory of the famo:ts 
Spartan law-giver. | | 


LycuRGus was the ſon of PolydeQes, the ſixth 
king of Lacedzmon, of the line. of Furytion, but by 
a ſecond wife: however, his elder brother dying 
without children, the right of ſucceſſion remained 
in him. He accordingly took the adminiſtration 
upon him, waiting however to ſee whether his fiftet- 
in-law was with child. This princefs finding herſelf 
pregnant, acquainted him with it privately, and 
with a promiſe, that if he would marry her, ſhe 
would take ſome effectual method to deftroy the em- 


bryo. LycURGuUs, tho' ſhocked at the propoſal, 


rave her ſome diſtant hopes of complying, but 
withal uſed all proper means to prevent her miſcar- 
Trying, till the time of her delivery was come. He 
then ſent for ſome perſons of note to be preſent 
at her labour. She was ſoon after brought to bed 


of a ſon, the news of which being ſent to him while 
he was at ſupper with ſome noble Spartans, he came 


immediately, and taking the child in his arms, faid | 


to thoſe who were preſent, ** This is your king, 


laid him en a chair of ftate, and gave him the name 
of Charilaus. This generous action did not howe- 
ver ſatisfy all the Spartans. The incens d queen, by 
the help of her brother Leonidas, perſuaded many 
of them that he was only acting a game, in order 
to ſeize and ſecure the crown to himſelf by the 

135 death 
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death of the young prince. To prevent therefore 


an infinuation ſo vile, and ſo far from his intentions, 
from gaining credit, LycuRGus withdrew himſelf 
into a. voluntary exile, from which he returned 


not till Charilaus was married and had a ſon to ſuc- 


.ceed him, 


Taz injuries which he had received, and tlie 


baſe conſtructions which had been put upon. his beſt 


actions, did not hinder LyccRrG6vs from applying 
himſelf with the ſame diligence abroad to the ſtudy 


of that ſcience which might. render him uſeful to hi 
country, that he Mas wont to. practice when at 
home. To this end he devoted all.his travels ; and 


like a true patriot, was careful that. neither time 
nor place ſhould alter his attachment to his fellow- 
citizens. Full of theſe noble conceptions, he firſt 
vitited Crete, an iſland famous in ancient times, for 
the laws by which it was governed, and for that att 


fal polity which had been eſtabliſhed there in the 


earlieſt ages, It was at this time governed by ſe- 
veral princes, or at leaft, cantoned into various 
independent, ſtates, . through all which LycuRGus 


travelled, procuring to himſelf the acquaintance of 


perſons of the firſt rank, and, by. their means, a per 
fect Kkaowledge of their laws, Amongſt all the 


Fr jendſhips which he contracted in Crete, that which 
| flood e lead was his intimacy with Thale 


the lyric poet, whom he perſuaded to be the ccy- 
1 | | | Panicn 


y- 
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panicn of his voyages, and afterwards to return with 


him to Sparta. This poet was not a writer of amor- 
ous or drunken ſongs, but one Mho made uſe of 
the ſweetneſs of poctic numbers, to recommend tem- 


j erance, modefty, obedience and civihharmony; and 


he ſe ſongs paved the way to the admithon of Ly- 
cuRGUs' laws, by removing that ferocity, and in- 
tractable diſpoſition, to which the Lacedæmonians 


nad till then been addicted. 
F 


From Crete he paſſed over to the continent of 
Aſia, that he might philoſophize on the Ionian mode 


of life, which differed greatly from the Cretan, 


Vere he found the works of Homer, which he tran- 
{crived with eagerneſs, and brought over with him 
into Greece; whereas yet they had only ſome ſcat- 
tered rhapſodies of that famous author's poems, 


which, however looſe and unconnetted, were yet 
highly eſteemed. 


FROM Ionia LycuRGvus went.into Egypt; a 


place never forgot by ſuch as travelled in queſt of 


wildom.. There he met with that method of dil- 
tinguithing military men from mechanics, which he 
afterwards introduced at Sparta. 


As to his voyages to Spain, Africa, and the In- 
dies, the credit of them refts upon a ſingle author, 
At this diſtance of time therefore we can affirm no- 
thing about them; but ſhall paſs to the attairs of 
Sparta, during his blence. 


Ty © 
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Tux inhabitants of Lacedzmon, naturally bold 


and turbulent, were continually quarrelling amongſt 
"themſelves; or treſpaſſing on the prerogative of 


their princes. The kings on the other hand, ſome- 
times joining with the prevailing faction, practiſe} 
a kind of tyranny ; while at other times they had 


much ado to ſupport a legal authority, And theſe 
confuſions were greater or leſs, according as the 
. princes happened to be men of parts or otherwiſe, 
At this time neither of the kings (for there were u- 
ſually two at a time in this ſtate) had any ſhining ge- 
nius. Archelaiis had the moſt wit; but Charilaiis 


was the better man, more affable, and beloved. The 


people however regarded neither of them, ſo much 
as they did LycuRGus. Wherefore, taking i it into 
their heads that many things went wrong, and that 
the frame of government was out of order fince this 
great man's departure; they ſent ambaſſadors to 


ſollicit his return, They told him, that tho' they 
had indeed kings, whom their birth, their title, and 


their robes ſhewed to be ſuch ; yet, as to royal qua- 
lities, and that diſpoſition of mind which deſerves 
to rule, they had obſerved nothing in them of that 
kind, ſince his departure. 


Tno' this language ſeemed to bear a little hard 
upon the princes, yet they were not averſe to his 
return; hoping that his preſence would ſerve as à 
bulwark, and defend them from the growing inſo- 

| lence: 
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lence of the people. To, gratify therefore the unani- 
mous voice of his fellow- citizens, LxvcUR GVS ſhaped 
his courſe homeward, in order to put in practice 
that wiſdom, at home, which. with. ſo-much induſtry 
and Pais he had acquired abroad. 


On lys arrival at Sparta, he found all things in 
A very had Way. The people were mutinous, the 
kings timorous, and no middle rank of people who 
durſt inter poſe between them. He ated in this caſe 
like a wiſe phyſician ; for knowing that palliatives 
would do, little or no good, he determined to alter 
| the whole political, conſtitution, in order to intro- 
dice and eftabliſh fanity,. by thorougly purging out 
all peccant humoprs. A glorious undertaking !. but 


attended with mighty difficulties, and equal dan- 
bers! Ta furmount thoſe, and avoid theſe, he en 
ö i deavoured i in the firſt place to gain the confidence 
„ ; of .the moſt eminent men in Sparta, by communi- 


cating to them his ſcheme, ſhewing them the reaſons 
- WW vpon which it was founded, and ſo winning their 
5 q approbation and aſſiſtance. He next ſought to ſe- 
cure the obedience of the people, by pretending to 

the ſanction of divinity, and aſcribing all his re- 
| oulations to the counſels of the Delphian Apollo. 


] For having made a journey to Delphos, and there 
Pp offered ſacrifice, he returned with an oracle, which 
2 | filed him, Beloved of Ged, and rather God than man 3 
. Acclared the laws which he ha 1 framed perfectly god i; 
of | ad 
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94 LYCURGUS:. 

and promiſed to male the commonwealth wherein they ver 
cher ved, the myſt famous in the world. 

3 | 


Tuts divine manifeſto having wonderfully awed 
the people, the next thing he had to do, was to Pub- 
liſh theſe laws, which that he might perform with fe. 
curity, he appointed thirty of his friends to appeu 
by break of day, armed in the market-place, Bit 
of theſe only twenty-eight appeared. 

Ar the news of theſe preparations, Charilaiis, 
who, tho' honeſt, was very timorous, fled to the 


_ temple of Minerva, the protectreſs; for he feared 


that a conſpiracy had been formed againft his per- 
fon, But when Lycur6vs ſent to inform him of 
his rea} deſign, the king not only quitted the ſancti- 


ary, but repaired to the market-place, and enter 


ed into the confederacy, The firſt ſiep taken was, 
the eſtabliſhing a ſenate conſiſting of twenty-cipit 
perſons, or thirty including the two kings, Thi 
alone was of very great conſequence, fince it fixed 
the form of government, which had hitherto fivc- 


S | 
tuated between tyranny and democracy. The ſenate 


now poiſed the authority both of the kings and tix 
reople, taking part with the former, if the Jattcr 
were ſeditious; and with the latter, if the for: 
er were too enterprizing. That the people Ught 


not apprehend their condition to be worſe than It 
was before, LyYCURGUs allowed them to meet i 
| * 
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general aſſembly, which was to be held in the open 


air, and wherein they were not permitted to deliber- 
ate, but- had barely a power of aſſenting to, or diſſent- 
ing from, what the kings and the ſenate propoſed, 


Wurn LycuURGUs, by conttituting a ſenate, 
had ſecured to himſelf an accefſion of power, he 
proceeded entirely to new-model the common— 
wealth, and to adjuſt all things to the ſcheme that 
he had formed, without any reſpect whatſoever to 
their former ſtate and condition. This was a mighty 
project. And if we conſider it well, and take at the 
{ame time a ſhit view of thoſe laws which he intro- 


duced, we ſhall have a juſt idea of his ſu rior ge- 


l WW ni, of the form of the Spartan government, and of 
of the means whereby a ſtate, which was not contiderable 
h. either for the number or wealth of its people, main- 
te. WW taincd itfelf ſo long in the ſovereignty of Greece, 


Ve the rather took upon us to enter into a ſtric de- 
tail of the laws of LycuRs ws, becauſe hitherto only 
general and imperfect accounts of the Spartan repub- 
lic have been inſerted in our hiſtories of Greece, and 
even in books relating more ſtrictly to politicke 
Whereas we ſhall make it evident, that theſe fu 
perficial draughts of a conſtitution are by no means 
ſulkcient to give us a juſt idea of its force and effects. 


Tax laws of LycuRGvus may be properly divid- 
ed into twelve tables, according to the ſubjects of 
which 


* 


which they treated, By a proper attention to 


the contents of theſe tables, we ſhall come at that 


perfect notion of LycuR'Gvs' ſcheme, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to a thorough underftanUing of the 


Lacedzmonian hiſtory. 


TABLE 1. 


IN the firſt place we ſhall comprehend ſuch of 


the Spartan laws, as concerned religion. The fta- 


tues of all the gods and goddeſſes, worſhipped by 
this people; were armed, even to Venus herſelf. The' 
rea ſon of which was, that the people m ight conceive 
a military life as the moſt noble and honorable, and 
not attribute, as otlier nations did, ſloth and luxury 


to the gods. As to ſacrifices; they conſiſted of things 


of very ſmall value; for which LycyRGns himfelf 
gave this reaſon, that want might never diſable 


them from wotthipping the gods. They were for- 
bidden to make long or raſh prayers to the heavenly 
powers, and were enjoined to aft no more, than 
that they might live honeffly and diſcharge their 
duty, Graves were permitted to be made within 
the bounds of the city, contrary to the cuſtoms of 


moſt of the Greek nations. Nay, they buried cloſe 


by their temples; that all degrees of people might be 
made familiar with death, and not conceive it ſuch 


a dicadtul thing as it was generally thought elſe— 


where. On the ſame account touching dead bodies, 
or aſſiſting at funerals, made none unclean ; and 
| | 1 theſe 
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theſe were held to be as innocent and knot e du- 
ties, as any other. As to the mode of burying; it 
was alſo rendered ſimple and unexpenſive by, law. 
There was nothing thrown into the giave with the 
dead body. Magnificent ſepulchres were forbidden. 


Neither was there fo much as an inſcription, how- 


ever plain or modeſt, permitted. Tears, ſighs and 
outcries were not allowed in public; becauſe they 
were judged diſnonorable in Spartans, whom their 


lawgiver would have to endure all things with equan- 


imity. Mournings were ſtinted to eleven days. On 


the tweifth the mourner ſacrificed to Ceres, and threw 


aſide the melancholy weeds. In favour of ſuch as 
were ſlain in war however, and of women who had 
devoted themſelves to a religious life, there was oy 


| exception allowed as to the rules before-menti zoned £ 


for ſuch had a ſhort and decent inſcription on their 


tombs. When a number of Spartans fell in battle, at 


2 dittance from their -own country, many of them 
were buried together under one common tomb. But 
if they fell on the frontiers of their own ſtate, then 
their bodies were carefully carried back to Sparta, 
and interred in their family-ſepulchres, 


TAREF It 


UnDER the ſecond table let us place the ſtatutes. 

rel4ting to the lands, and to the city. LycuRGrs di- 
Toy | n 8 A 

vided all the country of Laconia into thirty thouſand 


equal ſhares, The city of Sparta he diyided into nine 
Vol. I, K thouſand, 
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thouſand, as ſome ſay; orhers ſay into fix thouſand 
only ; and others, into four thouſand five hundred, 
The intent of the legiilator was, that property ſhould 
be equally divided amongſt his citizens : ſo that 
none might be powerful enough to oppreſs his ſel- 
lows, or any be in ſuch neceſſity, as ſhould lay them 
under the danger of corruption. With the ſame 
view he forbad the ſale or purchaſe of thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions. Wa ſtranger acquired a right to any of theſe 
ſhares, he might quietly enjoy it, provided that he 
ſubmitted to the laws of the republic. The city of 
Sparta was to be kept unwalled, LycuRGus truſting 
It rather to the virtue of the citizens, than to the art 
of maſons. As to the houſes, they were very plain 4 
ſor their cielings could only be wrought by the axe, 
and their gates and doors only by the ſaw. All their 
utenſils were to be of a like ſtamp, that luxury might 
have no inſtrument among them. 


TABLE III. 

Ta1s table ſhall conſiſt of the laws regarding citi- 
zens. In the firſt place they were to be neither more 
nor leſs, than the number of the city-lots : and, if at 
any time there happened to be more, they were led 
out in colonies. As to children; the laws were e- 
gually harſh and unreaſonable: for a father was di- 
reſted to carry his new-born infant to a certain place, 
where the graveſt men of his tribe examined it. If 
they perceived its lunbs ſtrait, and thought it had an 
wholciome 


EP 
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ole ſome look, they returned it to its parents to be 
educated : otherwiſe, it was thrown into a deep ca- 
vern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. This law 
however, ſeems to have had one very good effect; 
viz. It made the women very careful, when they were 
with child, of either eating, drinking, or exerciſing 
to exceſs, It made them alſo excellent nurſes. And 
for this they were in mighty requeſt throughout 
Greece. Strangers were not allowed to reſide long 
in the city, that they might not corrupt the Spartans 
by introducing new-fangled cuftoms- Citizens were 
alſo forbidden to travel for the ſame reaſon, unleſs 
the good of the ſtate required it. Such as were not 
bred up in their youth according to the law, were not 
allowed the liberty of the city ; becauſe they held it 
unrcaſonable, that one, who had not ſubmitted to the 
laws in his younger days, ſhould reap the benefit of 
them in manhood. They never preferred a ftranger 
to a public office; but if at any time they had occaſion 
for a perſon not born a Spartan, they firit made him a 
citizen, and then preferred him. 


e 
Tunis ſhall contain the laws relating to marriage. 
Celibacy in men was infamous, and puniſhed in a moſt 


. extraordinary manner, For, in the firſt place, the 


ol batchellor was conſtrained to walk naked, in the 

depth of winter, through the market-place : ſecondly 

while he was doing this, he was obliged to ſing a ſong 
K 2 1 ina 
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in diſparagement of himſelf : and thizdly, he had 
none of the honors paid him, which otherwiſe belong- 
ed to old age. For it was held unreaſonable that the 
vouth ſhould venerate him, who was reſoly'd to leave 
no progeny behind him to reverence them when they 
grew old in turn. The time of marriage was alſo fix- 
ed, If a man did not marry when he was of full age, 
he was liable to an action; as were ſuch alſo, who 
married above or below themſelves. Thoſe who had 
three children had great immunities, They who had 
- four, were exempt ſrom all taxes whatſoever. Vir- 
gins were married without portions ; becauſe neither 
want ſhould hinder a man from marrying, nor riches 
| Induce him to marry contrary to his inclinations. 
When a marriage was agreed upon, the huſband 
committed a kind of rape upon his bride, who was 
not a tender raw girl, but one in the flower of her 
age, and fit to bring healthy children. Huſbands 
went for a long time, ſecretly and by ſtealth to the 
beds of their wives, that their love might not be 
quickly and eafily extinguiſſied. Huſbands were al- 
lowed to lend their wives; but the kings were for— 
bidden to take that liberty. Some other laws of the 
like nature there weie, which it is not neceſſary for 
us to dwell on; becauſe, as they were evidemly 
againſt modeſty, ſo they were far from producing the 
ends which LycRGVs intended from them. Since, 
tho the men of Sparta were generally remarkable for 
their virtue, the Spartan women were generally noto- 
| rious for their boldneſs and contempt of decency. 
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TI BLE V. 
HERE we ſhall give the laws relating to their food 
r nourithment. It was the care of LycUuRGUs, that 
from their infancy, the Lacedzmonians ſhould be 
inured to conquer their appetites. For this reaſon, 
he directed that nurſes ſhould accuſtom their children 
to ſpare meals, and now and then to faſting ; that 
they ſhould carry them, when twelve or thirteen 
years old, to thoſe who ſhould examine their educa- 
tion, and who ſhould carefully obſerve whether they 
were able to be in the dark alone ; and whether they 
had got over all the other follies and weakneſſes inci- 
dent to children. He directed, that children of all 
ranks ſhould be brought up in the ſame way ; and 
that none ſhould be more favour'd in food than ano- 
ther; that they might not, even in their infancy, 
perceive any difference between poverty and riches, 
but conſider each other as equals, and even as bre- 
thien, to whom the ſame portions were aſſigned, and 
who through the courſe of their lives were to fare 
alike, Only youths were allowed to eat feſh. Old- 
er men ate black broth and pulſe. The lads flept to- 
rether in chambers, and after a manner ſomewhat 
reſembling the practice made uſe of in Turkey for 
the Janizaries. Their beds in the ſummer were very 
hard, being compoſed of reeds plucked by the hand 
from the banks of the Eurotas. In winter, their beds 
were ſomewhat ſofter, but by no means downy, or fit 
to indugle immoderate fleep in, They ate altogether 
= K 3 „ in. 
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in public, and in cafe any abſtained from coming to 
the tables, they were fined. Xenophon ſeems to have 
pznetrated farther into the reaſon of this inſtitution 
than any, other author, as indeed he had better op- 
portunities of doing it. For, whereas the reſt affirm 
that the only deſign of this was to repreſs luxury, he 
very wiſely remarks, that it was alſo intended to ſerve 
as a kind of ſchool or academy, where the young 
were inſtructed by the old; the former relating the 
great things which had been performed in their memo- 
ry, and exciting the growing generation to emulate 
the bravery of their anceſtors, It was likewiſe ſtrictly 
forbidden them to eat or drink at home, before they 
came to the common meals. Even there each had 
luis proper portion, that every thing might be done 
with oravity and decency. The black broth. was the 
oreat rarity of the Spartans, which was. compoſed of 
falt, vinegar, blood, Sc. So that. in our times it. 
would be deemed a very unſavoury ſoup. If they 
weie moderate in their cating, they were ſo in ther 
drinking alſo. Thirſt was the ſole meaſure thereof, 
and never any Lacedzmonian entertain'd a thought 
of diiuking for pleaſure. As for drunkenneſs, it was 
both infamous and ſeverely puniſhed. And that the 
young men might perceive how reaſonably this pun- 
iſhment was inflicted, ſlaves were compelled to drink 
to excels, that the beafilineſs of the vice m ight ap- 
pear. When they 1etizel from the public meals, 
1 e, were not allowed any torches or lights, becauſe 
| it, 
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it was expected that men, who were perfectly ſober, 
ſhould be able to find their way in the dark. Beſides 


that, it gave them a facility of marching Without 


licht; a thing wonderfully ufelul to them in time of 
Var. 
CABLE v. 
Tax laws relating to their dreſs or habit, fall 
under tlie ſixth table. As the poor ate as well as the 
rich; ſo the rich could wear nothing better tlian the 
poor, They neither changed their faſhion, nor the 


materials of their garments. They were made for 


warmth and ſtrength, not for gallantry and ſhew.“ 


And to this cuſtom even their Kings conformed, who 


wo.e nothing ſplendid in right of their dignity ; but 
were contented that their virtue ſhould diftinguiſh 
them, rather than royal robes. The young lads wore 


a tunic, till they were twelve years old; afterwards 
they had a cloak given them, which was to ſerve 
them a year. And their clothing was in general ſo 
thin, that a Lacedzmonian veit became proverbial, 


Buys were always uſed to go without ſhoes; but when 


they grew up, they were indulged the uſe of them, if 


taci manner of life required it. But they were always 
inured to run without them, as alſo to climb up, and 


flip down ſteep places with bare feet. Nay, the ve- 


ry ſhoe, which they uſed, was of a puticular form, 
plein and ſtrong, aud from the place of its inventi- 
on, called Laconic, Boys were not permitted to 


« Wear. 
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wear their hair; but when they grew up, they did 


not cut it. Paths and unctions were not much in uſe 
among the Lacedæmonians; tlie river Eurotas ſup— 
pluying the former, and exerciſe the litter. In the 
field however, their ſumptuary laws did not take 

place fo ſtrictly as in the city. For when they went 
to war, they wore purple habits. They put on 
crowns, when they were about to engage the enemy. 
They. had alſo ringe, but they were of iron; which 
metal was moſt eftecined by this nation, Young wo— 
men wore their veſts or jerkins only to their knees, 
or as ſome think, not quite fo low ; a cuſtom, whiclr 
both Greek and Roman authors cenſure as indecent: 
Gold, precious ſtones, and other coſtly ornaments, 
were permitted only to common women: which per- 
miſſion was the ſtrongeſt prohibition to women of yir- 
tue, or who. affected to be thought virtuous, . Virgins 
went abroad without veils; with which married wo- 
men, on the contrary, were always covered. In certain 
public- exerciſes, in which girls were admitted, as 
well as boys, they were both obliged to perform -nak- 
ed. Plutarch apologizes for this cuſtom; urging that 
there could be no danger from nakedneſs to the mor- 
als of youth, whoſe minds were fortified by, and ha- 
bituated to Virtue. Some learned men have endea- 
voured to account for the-motives of LycURGUs in 


this part of his inſtitution, ſuppoſing that he had a 
view to cultivate thereby the natural propenſity of the 
ſexes to each other; in order to prevent the Spartan 
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youth from taking that unnatural bias, ſo diſhonor- 


able to human nature, and ſo deſtructive to ſociety; 
and which, as the ſacred hiſtorians acquaint us, 
was frequent in the earlieſt ages, even ſoon after the 
flood. But another and a better reaſon may be given 
for it. 


Wu we conſider that there is ſuch a perverſe- 
neſs in human nature, that prohibition, however 
reaſonable and beneficial to individuals, as well as to 
ſociety in particular cafes, does but too often ſerve 


to excite thoſe appetites which prudence ſhould 


check ; and that thoſe nations are the moſt inordin- 


ate in their paſhons, where the free and innocent 


converſation of each with the other is denied, and 
where the one is immured and reftrained by the tyranny 
of the other, in Spain and Italy, for inſtance, as well 
as in the eaſtern nations; we ſay, that when this is 
confidered, we may preſume that LycurGrvs, by 
thus publickly familiari-ing the ſexes to each other 
in their athletic exerciſes, judg'd it to be the beſt and 
moſt likely method to take away the curioſity and 
weaken the temptation. To this purpoſe it is ob- 
ſerved by biſhop Burnet in his travels, that in France, 
where a much greater freedom reigns than in Italy or 
Spain; womea | indeed are often induced by the - 
delicacy of in wrigue, as he calls it, to go greater 
lengths than at firit they intended; but that in Italy 
their very firſt * viation is into downright lewdneſs. 

TRE 
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Tax author of the Travels of Cyrus, a piece full 
of admirable infiruftions, and which is generally 
founded on the truth of hiſtory, ſets this matter in 

the ſame light. He introduces Cyrus as deſigning 
to be preſent at the aſſemblies of the young Lacedæ- 
monians, Which were held, ſays he, within a 
lurge ipcloſure, ſurrounded with divers ſeats of turf, 
raiſed one above another, in form of an Amphi- 
theatre. There he beheld young girls almoſt naked, 
contending with boys in running, wreſtling, dancing, 
and all forts of laborious exerciſe. The boys were 


not permitted fo marry any, but ſuch e as they had 
vanquiſhed at theſe . 


«© CY Rs was faked to ſee the liberty which 
reigned in thoſe public aſſemblies, between perſons 
of different ſezes; and could not forbear repreſent» 
ing it to Chilo. There ſeems, ſaid he, to be a great 
inconſiſtency in the laws of Ly curxGus. His aim 
was only to have a republic of warriors, inmed tp 
all- forts of labors. Yet, neveitheleſs, he has not 
been afraid to expoſe them to ſenſuality, which may 
_ weaken their courage. 


«Tus defign of LycURGus in eſtabliſhing theſe 
fe{tivals, replied Chilo, was to preſerve and perpe- 
tuate military virtue in his republic. That great 
law ziver was wel:-acquainted with human nature. 
*He Knew what influence the inclinations and dif po- 


ſitlons 
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tions of mothers have upon their children. His 
deſign was to make the Spartan women heroines, 


that they might bring the republic none but heroes, 


« BESID ES, continued Chilo, groſs ſenſuality, 
and delicate love, are equally unknown at Lacede- 
mon. It is only in theſe public jeftivals, that the 


familiarity which ſo much offends you, is allowed. 


LYcuRGUs judged it poſſible to deaden the fire of 
voluptuous defires, by accuſtoming the eye ſome- 
times to thoſe objects which excite them. At all o- 


ther times the women are very reſerved. Nay, it 
is not permitted, according to our laws, for new- 


mairied people to ſee one another oiten in private. 
And thus our youth are formed to temperance and 
moderation eyen in the moſt lawful pleaſures.” 


Io this we may add, that it will be found, on 


enquiry among travellers, that thoſe nations are far 


ſrom being the moſt libidinous, where it is the cuſ- 
tom for the perſons of the ſexes to be moit expoſed. 


The naked ſtatue of the Venus of Medicis is not per- 


haps ſo enflaming, as an half. robed Atalanta would 
be.  Cuftom\, and faſhion ſanctify every thing. 
And this we may be allowed to obſerve, that there 


are faſhions amongſt our modern ladies, which are 


more cenſurable than the ſhort jerkins of rhe Spar- 


tan virgins ; as they are much more troubleſome to 


the wearer ; much more unnatural to the human 


thape ; 
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ſhape; and occaſionally as much expoſe thoſe limbs, 


which faſhion has made it a degree of indecency to 
expoſe. But to return from our digreſſion. 


ON E of LycuRGvs' principal views in his infti- 
tutions, was to eraclicate the very ſees of civil dif- 
ſentions in his republic. Hence proceeded the equal 
divition of eftatcs enjoined by him; hence the con- 
tempt of wealth, and the negled of other diſtinctions, 
as particularly of birth. For he conſidered the peo- 
ple of his who'e ate s one great family. And he 
_ obſerved that thoſe diſtinctions in other Rates pro- 
duced tumults and confuſions, which ſhook their 
very foundations, OS 5 

+ TABSER: VO, 
Tuk rules regarding diſcipline and manners fall 
under the ſeventh table. Tho' the Spartans were 
always free, yet it was with this reſtriction, that 
they were ſubſervient to their own laws, which bound 
them as ſtrictly in the city, as ſoldiers in other 
ſtates were bourd by the rules of war in the camp.“ 
In the firſt place, ſtrict obedience to their ſuperiors 
was the great thing required in Sparta. This they 
looked upon as the very baſis of government ; with. 
out which neither laws or magiſtratęs availed much. 
Old age was an indubiable title to honor and re- 
verence there. To the old men the youth roſe up, 
whenever they came into any public place, They 
gave 


* 
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gave way to them, when they met them in the 
Arcets; and were filent whenever their elders ſpoke. 
As all children were looked upon as the children 
of the ſtate, ſo all the old men had the authority of 
parents. They reprehended whatever they ſaw 
amiſs, not only in their own, but in other people's 
children. And by this method LycuRGus pro- 
vided, that as youth are very apt to offend, they 
might be no where without a monitor. The laws 
went ſtill farther. If an old man was preſent, where 
a young one committed a fault, and did not re- 
prove him, he was puniſhed equally with the delin- 
quent, Amongit the youths there was one of their 
own body, or at moſt but two years older than the 
reſt, who was ſtiled Iren. He had authority to 
queſtion all their actions, to look ſtrictly to their 
behaviour, and to puniſh them, if they did amiſs. 
Neither were their puniſhments light, but on the con- 
trary very ſevere; whereby the youth were made 
hardy, and accuſtomed to bear ſtripes and rough 
uſage. Silence was a thing highly commended at 
Sparta, where modeſty was held to be a moſt becom- 
7 ing Virtue in young people. Nor was it confined 
only to their words and actions, but to their very 
locks and gettures. For LycuRGrus particularly 
directed that they ſhould look forward, or on the 
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N ground, and that they ſhould always keep their 
hands within their robes. A ſtupid, inconſiderate 
V perſon, one who would not liſten to inſtruction, 
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110 LYCURGUS. 
but was careleſs of whatever the world might ſay of 
him, the Lacedzmonians treated as a ſcandal to 
human nature. With ſuch a one they would not 
converſe; but threw him off as a rotten branch, and 
a worthleſs member of Society. 1 


EAT LE VII. 3 

Tax ſtudies and learning of this people fall na- 
turally into the eigth table. The pla inneſs of their 
manners, and their being ſo very much addicted to 
war, made the Lacedzmonians leſs fond of the ſci- 
ences than the reſt of the Greeks. They meaſured the 


worth of all things by their uſefulneſs; and therefore, 
at they wrote to be read, and ſpoke to be underſtood, 
it was all they ſought. For this the Athenians, who 


were exceſſively vain of their learning, held the 
Spartans in great contempt : inſomuch that Thucy- 
dides himſelf, in drawing the character of Braſidas, 
ſays, that he ſpoke well enough for a Lacedzmon- 


jan. Theſe, on the other hand, valued themſelves 


no leſs on .account of their roughneſs, and their 


 atcady,adherence to the maxims of their anceſtors ; 


as, amongſt other inſtances, appears from this an- 
ſwer of 2 Spartan to one of the learned Athenians, 
who upbraided him with the ignorance of his coun- 


try: All you ſay may be true, yet it amounts 10 u more, than 
that ww? only among ſt the Greeks have learned no civil cuftoms 
from yo. Arts were in no greater credit with them 
#han ſciences, That of a ſoldier was the only re- 

e 8 Paurtable 
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LYCUKGUS. 117 
putable profeſſion in Sparta. A mechanic or huſ- 
bandman was thought a low fellow. The reaſon of 
this was, that they imagined profeſſions, which re— 
quired much labour or ſome conſtant poſture or con- 
finement at home, or the warmth of a continual fire, 
to weaken the body, and depreſs the mind, Where- 
as, a man, brought up hardily, was equally fit to 
attend the ſervice of the republic in time of peace, 
and to fight its battles when engaged in war. Ly- 
cURGVs, as the chevalier de Ramſay obſerves well, 
had remarked that ſubtile ſpeculations, and all the 


refinements of ſcience, ſerved often to ſpoil tlie un- 
derſtanding, and'corrupt the heart : for which rea- 


ſon he made little acconnt of them. Nothing how- 
ever was neglected to awaken in children the taſte 
of pure reaſon, and to give them a ſtrength of judg- 
ment. But all kinds of ſtudies, which were not fer- 
viceable to good manners, were looked upon as 
uſeleſs or dangerous occupations, The Spartans 
were of opinion, that in the preſent ſtate of human 
nature, man is formed rather for action than know- 


ledge, and better qualified for ſociety than contem- 


plation, Therefore ſuch occupations as were ne- 


ceſſary to be followed for the benefit of the whole, 


as huſtandry, agriculture, ,and the like, were left to 


their ſlaves, the Helotes ; fo they were called. But 


for curious arts and ſuch as miniſtred only to luxury, 
they would nat ſo much as ſuffer them to be intro- 


duced into their city: in conſequence of which, 
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112 LYCURGUS. 


rhetoricians, augurs, bankers, and dealers in money, 
were alſo ſhut out. Nor did the Spartans admit any 


theatrical entertainments among them. They would 


not bear the repreſentation of evil, even to produce 
good, But other kinds of poetry were allowed, 
provided the magittrates had the peruſal of the 


| Pieces, before they were handed to the public. 


ABOVE all things, they affected brevity of ſpeech, 
and accuſtomed their children from their very in- 


fancy, never to expreſs themſelves in more words 


than were ſtrictly neceſſary. W hence a conciſe and 


ſententious oratory is to this day ſtiled Laconic. 


In writing they uſed the ſame conciſeneſs; of which 
we have a ſignal inſtance in a letter of Archidamus 
to the Eleans, when he underſtood that they had 
tome thoughts of aſſiſting the Arcadians. It ran 
thus, Archidamus to the Eleant, It is good to be quiet. 
And therefore Epaminondas thought, that he had 
Teaſon to glory in having forced the Spartans ta 


abandon their monoſyllables, and lengthen their 


diſcourſes, 


* 


Wir need not wonder that Lyc Rus, who in 
tended that his citizens ſhould be governed by laws 
and cuſtoms ſo peculiar, ſhould ſtrictly prohibit, as 
he did, theſe of their neighbours or other flates, 
to be ſo much as made the ſubject of diſcourſe in 


his. But thoſe, who have inferred from thence that 
the 
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the Lacedæmonians were equally ſolicitous to pre- 
vent ſtrangers from gaining acquaintance with their 

laws and cuſtoms, are ſomewhat miſtaken. For in: 
this point they were not ſo Arict, 
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Tax greateſt part of their education conſiſted in 
giving their youth right ideas of men and things. 
The Iren or maſter propoſed queſtions ; and either 
commended the anſwers that were made to him, or 
reproved ſuch as anſwered weakly. In theſe queſ- 
tions, all matters of either a trival or abſtruſe na- 
ture were equally avoided : and they were confined | 
to ſuch points as were of the higheſt importance in 
civil life.z: ſuch as, Who was: the beſt man in the 
city? Wherein lay the merit of ſuch an action? 
And, whether this or that heroe's fame was well- 
founded? Harmleſs raillery was greatly encourag- 
ed. And this, joined to their ſhort manner of ſpeak- 
ing, rendered Laconic replies univerſally admired, 


Mvus1tc was encouraged. But in this, as in o- 


ther things, they adhered: to that which had been ; | N 
moſt in requeſt-with their anceſtors. And they were 4 R 
| ſo ſtrict herein, that they would not permit their 
fla ves to learn either the tune or the words of their 
| . moſt admired odes; or, which is all one, they would 
| not permit them to be ſung, if they had learned 
| them. Tho' the youth of the male ſex were much: 
_ cheriſhed and beloved, as thoſe who were to build up 
f | L 5 OE EO and. 
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144 LYCURGUS. 


and perpetuate the future glory of the ſtate ; yet 


in Sparta it was a virtuous and modeſt affection, un- 
tinged with that ſenſuality which was fo ſcandalous 


at Athens. The good effects of this part of Ly. 


CURGUS inſtitutions were ſeen in the union that 
reigned among his citizens: ahd which was ſo ex- 


traordinary, that even in caſes of competition, it 


was hardly known that rivals bore ill will to each 
other. But, on the. contrary, their love to the 
ſame perſon. begat a ſecondary friendſhip among 


themſelves, and united them in all things, which 


could be for the benefit of the perſon beloyed. 


So ME authors have been very free in accuſing 


this great lawgiver of encouraging theft in his in- 


ſtitutions; which, ſay they, was not deemed ſcan- 


dalous among the Spartans, if it was but fo dextrouſy 


managed, as that the perſon was not detected in it. 
If this were true, no apology could be made for 
this encouragement, which would not equally dil- 


grace the apologiſt and the legiſlator, But this is cer- 
| tain, and, ſeems to be a ſtrong contradiction of the 


heinous charge, that when a theft was diſcovered, 
it was puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, A perſon 
even ſuſpected of it, would endure the heavieſt pun- 
iſhments rather than acknowledge it, and be branded 
with ſo baſe a crime. . 


ty, 
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In. reality, ſays Ramſay, great care was taken 

of the education of children at Sparta. They were 
chiefly-taught to obey, to undergo labor, to conquer 


in combats, and to face pain and death with courage. 
They went with their heads bare, and their feet nak- 


ed, lay upon ruſhes, and ate very little; and this 
tittle they were obliged to procure by dexterity in 
the public banqueting-rooms. Not that the Spartans 
authorized thefts and robberies : for, as all was com- 
mon in their republic, thoſe vices could have no 
place there. But the defign was to accuſtom child- 


ren, who were deſtined for war, to ſurprize the vi- 


gilance of thoſe who watched over them, and to ex- 


poſe themſelves courageouſly to the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments, in caſe they failed in that dexterity. which 


was exacted of them. A dexterity indeed, which 


would have been attended with very pernicious ef- 


fects to the morals of any youth but the Spartan, e- 


ducated, as that was, in the contempt. of riches and 
ſuperfluities, and guarded by great ſeverity of life 
and manners; and which would well deſerve the 
opprobrious name of theft beſtowed on it by ſome 


authors, as the law itſelf would have been juſtly cen- 
ſured, which encouraged ſuch dextrous ſurprizes, 
it allowed in ſtates leſs virtuous and auſtere. 


N 00: 
WE come now to the exerci*es inſtituted by law. 
In theſe all the Greeks Were extremely careful; but 
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116 eres. 
the Lacedzmonians in a degree beyond the reft. For 


if a youth by his corpulence, or any other means, be- 
came unfit for the exerciſes, he underwent contempt 


at leaſt, if not baniſhment. Hunting was the uſual 


- diverſion of their children. Nay, indeed it was 
made a part of their education; becauſe it had a 


_ tendency to ſtrengthen their limbs, and to render 
_ . thoſe, who practiſed it, ſupple and fleet. They 


likewiſe bred up dogs for hunting with great care, 


They had a kind of public dances, in which they ex- 


ceedingly delighted, and which were alike common 


to virgins and young men. Indeed, in all their 
ſports, girls were allowed to divert themſelves with 


the youths.. Infomuch that at darting, throwing the 


| quoit, pitching the bar, and ſuch-like robuſt diverſi- 
ons, the women were. dextrous as the men. For 


the manifeſt oddity. of this- proceeding Lycur- | 
eus aſſign'd no other reaſon, than that he deſigned 


to render women, as well as men, ſtrong and healthy, 


that the children which they ſhould bring forth 
might be ſo too. Violent exerciſes, and a labor- 


- lous kind of life, were only. enjoined the youth, 
For, when they were grown up to mens eſtate, that 
is, were upwards of thirty years old, they were ex- 


empt from all Kinds of labor, and employed them- 
ſelves wholly in affairs of ſtate, or in war. They had 
at a certain time, a method of whipping young lads 


in the temple of Diana, and about her altar, which 


however palliated, was certainly iumatural and 
cruel. 
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eruel. It was é ſteemed a great honor for lads to ſuſ- 
tain theſe flagellations without weeping, groaning, 
or ſhewing any ſenſe of pain. And the thirſt of glo- 
ry was fo ſtrong in theſe young minds, that they ve- 
ry frequently ſuffered death without ſhedding a tear, 
or breathing a ſigh. A deſire of overcoming all the 

weakneſſes of nature, and thereby rendering his 
Spartans not only ſuperior to their neighbours, but 
even to thei ſpecies, runs through all the inſtitutions 
of LycuRGus; which principle, if well attended 
to, throughly explains them ; and without attending 
to which, it is impoſſible to give any account of 
them at all, 1 . 


TABLE X. 

Hers we comprehend the laws reſpecting con- 
tracts and money-matters. Gold and filver were, 
by the conſtitutions of LycyrGvs, made of no va- 
lue in Sparta. He was fo well apprized of the dan- 
ger of riches, that he made the very poſſeſſion of 
them penal. But as there was no living without ſome. 
ſort of money, that is, ſome common meaſure of the 
ſtandard or worth of things, he directed an iron 
coinage, whereby the Spartans were ſupplied with 

| the uſeful money, and at the ſame time had no tempta- 
tion to covetouſneſs afforded them. For a very ſmall 


5 3 | 

ſum was ſufficient to load a couple of horſes ; and a 
1 greater one mult have been kept in a barn or ware- 
' bouſe, The coming in of all foreign money was alſo 


prohibited, 


"48 
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_ prohibited, that corruption might not enter under 
the pretence of commerce. The moſt ancient method 
of dealing by barter or exchange of one commodity 
for another, was preſerved by law in Sparta, long af- 
ter it was out of date every where elſe, Intereſt was 
a thing forbidden in the Spartan commonwealth, 


where they had alſo a law againſt alienation of lands; 


as was the accepting of preſents. from foreigners, 
even without the limits of their own country, and 
when their authority and character might well ſeem 


to excuſe them. Thus by all poſſible methods 


_ Eyevrevs ſought to ſhut out corruption; to o- 
blige his citizens to live ſimply and innocently, with- 
out admitting amongſt them thoſe ſeeds of luxury 
and diſſenſion, which he ſaw to have produced 


' {ach fatal effects in the regions through which he 


had . 
TABLEE Ah =} 
Sycn of the laws of Sparta, as related to courts 

of juſtice may be brought under this table. Thir- 
ty. years muſt have paſſed over the head of him, 

who had a right to concern himſelf in judical pro- 


ceedings. Young men were thought unfit for them; 


and it was even held indecent, and of evil report, for 
2 man to have any fondneſs for law-ſuits, or to be 
buſying himſelf at the rribunals, when he had no at- 
ſairs there of his own. By theſe rules LycuRGUs 
thought-to ſhut-out litigioutneſs, and to prevent that 

meltiplicity 
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multiplicity of ſuits, which is always ſcandalous in a 
Rate. As young people were not permitted to en- 
quire about the laws of other countries, and as they 
were hindered from hearing judical proceedings in 
their courts, ſo were they likewiſe forbidden to aſk 
any queſtions about, or to endeavour to diſcover, 
the reaſons of the laws by which themſelves were go- 
verned. Obedience was their duty, and to that a- 


lone he would have them kept. Men of abandoned 


characters, or who were notoriouſly of ill fame, 
loſt all right of giving their votes in reſpect of public 
affairs, and ſpeaking in public aſſemblies. For they 
would not believe that a bad man in private life could 
mean his country better than he did his neighbour. 


TABLE. N 
Tur military laws of Sparta muſt compoſe the laſt 
table. Till a man was thirty years of age, he was 
not capable of ſerving in the army. They were forbid- 


den to march at any time before the full moon. The 


the reaſon of this law is very hard to be diſcovered, 
if indeed it had any reaſon at all, or was not rather 
founded on ſome ſuperſtitious opinion that this was, 
a more lucky conjuncture than any other. They 


were likewiſe forbidden to fight often againſt the ſame 
enemy. This was one of the wiſeſt maxims in the 


political ſyſtem of LycuRGus, And Ageſiſlaüs, by 
offending againſt it, deſtroyed the power. of his 
country, and loſt her that authority, which far many 

A4ges 
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ages ſhe had maintained oyer the reſt of Greece, 
For, by continual warring againſt the Thebans, to 
whom he bore an inveterate hatred, he at laſt beat 
them into the knowledge of the art of war, and enabl- 
ed them under the command of Epaminondas to main- 
tain for a time the principality of Greece. Maritime 
affairs they were forbidden to meddle with ; tho' the 
neceſſity of things compelled them, in proceſs of time 
to tranſgreſs this inſtitution, and by degrees to tranſ— 
fer to themſelves as well the dominion of the ſca as of 
the land. But after the Peloponneſian war they again 
neglected naval affairs, from a perſuaſion that ſtrangers 
and failors corrupted thoſe with whom they converl- 
ed. As they never fortified Sparta, they were not 
ready to undertake ſieges. Fighting in the field was 
their proper province. And, while they could over- 
come their enemies there, they rightly conceived that 
nothing could hurt them at home. In time of war, 
they relaxed ſomewhat of their ſtrict man ier of living 
in which they were ſingular. The true reaſon of this 
was, in all probability, that war might be leſs bur- 
denſome to them. For, as a ſtrong defire to render 
them bold, and warlike was the reigning paſſion of 


their legiſlator ; they were forbidden to remain long | 
encamped in the ſame place, as well to hinder their be- 
ing ſurprized, asthat they might be more troubleſo me 
to their enemies, by waſiing every corner of their f 
country. They flept all night in their armour; but 
their out- guards were not allowed their ſhields, that, l 


being 
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being unprovided of defence, they might not dare 
to ſleep. In all expeditions, they were careful in the 


performance of religious rites : and after their even- 


ing meal was over, the ſoldiers in concert ſung hymns 


to the Gods. When they were about to engage, the 
king ſacrificed to the Muſes, that, by their aſſiſt- 
ance, they might be enabled to perform deeds wor- 
thy of being recorded to lateſt times. Then the ar- 
my advanced in order, to the found of flutes, which 
played the hymn of Caſtor. The king himſelf ſung 


the Pzan, which was the fignal to charge. This was 


done with all the ſolemnity imaginable : and the fol- 
diers were ſure to die or conquer. Indeed they had 
no other choice; for if they fled they were infamous, 
and in danger of being ſlain even by their own mo- 


thers, for diſgracing their families. Hiſtory informs 


us that a Spartan lady, on the news of her ſon's hav- 
ing fled from a battle, wrote him this ſhort letter, 


„Fame ſpeaks ill of you; eftace it, or be no more.“ 
In this conſiſted much of the excellency of the Spar- 


tan women, who, if poſſible, exceeded the men in 
bravery, never lamenting over their huſbands or ſons, 
if they died honorably in the field: but deploring the 
ſhame brought upon their houſe, if either the one or 
the other eſcaped by flight. . The throwing. away a 
a ſhield alſo induced infamy; and, with reſpect to 
this, mothers, when: they embraced their departing 
ſons, were wont to caution them, that they ſhould 


either return armed as they were, or be brouglit back 


Vol. I. | | M ſo 
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4x22 __- LYCURGUS. © 
ſo when they were dead. For ſuch as were ſlain in 
battle were nevertheleſs buried in their own country, 
When they made their enemies fly, they purſued no 
longer than till the doubt of victory was over; be. 
cauſe they would ſeem to fight rather for the honor 
of conquering, than of putting their enemies to death, 
According to their ancient rules of war, they were 
bound not to ſpoil the dead bodies of their enemies. 
But in proceſs of time, this, and indeed many other, 
of their moſt excellent regulations fell into diſuſe, 
Ile, who overcame by ſtratagem, offered up an ox 
to Mars ; - whereas he, who conquered by force, of- 
fered up only a cock: the former being eſteemed 
more manly than the latter. After forty years ſervice, 
a man was by law no longer required to go into the 
field. And conſequently, if the military age was 
thirty, the Spartans were not rendered invalids till 
they were ſeventy. 


Inu vs have we compriſed the moſt conſiderable of 
the Spartan laws in twelve tables. Some indeed we 
Have omitted; but ſuch only as were doubtful, or im- 
material and of little importance. 


LycuRGUVs did not commit any of his laws to 
_ writing, becauſe he would have them written in the 
hearts of the people. And to imprint them the more 
ſtrongly there, he took pains ro make it believed 
that they were given to him by Apollo. For this 


reaſon he ſtiled them Rhetre, i. e. Divine Sanctions. 
ala fs 
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Ir is not clear whether LycurGvs (tho we 
judge it very improbable that one of his clear and 


uncorrupt morals ſhould be ſo) was the author of that 
inhuman political contrivance, which prevailed a- 
amongſt his country-men, for leſſening the number 
of their flaves, whenever they grew dangerous to the 


ſtate, and which was ſtyled. Cryptia, or the Ambuf- 


cade. Such as had the care of educaling the Spar- 


tan youth, picked out the ſtouteſt of them, and hav- 
ing armed them with daggers, ſent them out to de- 
ſtroy their unhappy ſlaves. This they did, either by 
ſurprizing them in the night, or falling upon them 
in the day, when they were at their work, without 
ſo much as even a pretence of - a crime againſt them, 


and for no other reaſon but that the ſtate might be 


fate from their attempts by this reduction of their 


number. Plato greatly condemns this law, and Plu- 
tarch poſitively denies that it was made by Lx R- 
eus. But when, or however it was male, it was 
mott indubitably againſt common equity and humani- 


. a cruel and unneceſſary el and aun, 


irtuous progne: 


TuksE ſlaves were called Helotes. Helos was 
an ancient city in Laconia, againſt which, on 


ſome pretence or other, the Lacedzmonians made 
war, and having ſubdued it, carried all the inhabi- 


tants thereof, and of the neighbouring diſtrict, into 
lavery. In proceſs of time, when they had enlarg- 
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ed the number of perſons in this unhappy conditi- 


on, by ſubjugating other places, they ſtill kept up 


the old name, and called them all Helotes ; which 
ceaſing then to be a proper name, became common 
to all who were in this ſtate of ſervitude. As to the 
terms of it, they were theſe. Firſt, their lords could 
not ſet them free; and ſecondly, they- had no power 


to ſell them, ſo as they might be tranſported out of 


the Lacedzmonian territories. Hence it came to 
paſs that they were prodigiouſly numerous, which 
ſometimes alarmed the Spartans, and made them de- 


_ viſe the law aboye-recited to keep them under, Plu- 


tarch informs us, that the Helotes were employed in 


_ cultivating the lands of the republic; that they did 


not give an exact account of the produce, but paid 


- a ſmall ſettled rent, which rent their lord could not 


ic cenſure for ſuch 


Taiſe, without incurring the pub 
enlargement. So that one would| be led to conceive 
that theſe Helotes were a kind of hailiffs, ſtewards, or 
lower fort of farmers. But others tell us, that liberty 


and ſlavery were in their extremes at Sparta; that 
none were fo free as the citizens of Lacedæmon, nor 


any ſuch deſpicable ſlaves as the Helotes. They were 
marked out and diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, by their dreſs, - 

and all things elſe. They wore dog ſkin bonnets, 
and ſheep-ſkin veſts. They were forbidden to leam 
any liberal art, or to perform any act worthy of their 
maſters. When their lords were ſodiſpoſed, theſe poor 


men were obliged to drink themſelves drunk, that 
the 
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the free born Spartans might ſee the beafllineſs of that 
vice in their behaviour. Once a day they received 
4 certain number of ſtripes, leſt they ſhould forget 
that they were flaves. And to crown all, they were 
liable to this Cryptia, which was ſure. to be exer- 
ciſed on all ſuch as fpoke, looked, or walked with 
the air of freemen. To take off ſomewhat from the 
horror and ſcandal of this practice, the Ephori, or 
popular tribunes, as they might be called, after they 
were inftituted, declared war azainft them: Againſt 
whom? — Why, againſt poor naked flaves; who til- 
led their lands, dreſſed their food, and did all thoſe 
offices for them; which they were too proud to do 
for themſelves: Plutarch places this cruelty far low- 
er than the times of LycuRGus, and alledges that 
it was introduced on account of the Hetotes joining 
with the Mefſenians after a terrible earth-quake, 
wherby a great part of Lacedzmon was overthrown. 
But Alian tells us expreflly that it was the common 
opinion in Greece, that this very earthquake was a 
judgment from heaven upon the Spartans, for treat- 
ing theſe Helotes with ſo much inhumanity. Thuci- 
dides gives us a glaring inſtance of the jealouſy of 
the Lacedzmonians on account of theſe poor men. 
He fays, that about two thouſand of them, being 
manumitted by law, were, for their great ſervice in 
the Peloponnefian war, crowned with garlands, led 
about to the temples, and entertained with ſhews : 
utter all which, they diſappeared on a ſudden, an- 
M4: were 
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were never heard of eren, But to return to 
Lycu RGUS, 


IT is not to be conceived that ſuch mighty changes 
could be wrought in a country without oppoſition ; 
neither indeed were they. For when LycurGvs 
proceeded to the diviſion of property, a great ſedi- 
tion aroſe, wherein at laſt the people came to acts 
of violence; and he found himſelf obliged to quit 
the aſſembly, in order to fly to a ſanctuary. Some 
however cloſely purſued him, and one among the 
reſt, by name Alcander, a young nobleman of a ge- 
uerous but too haſty a diſpoſition, ſtruck him on the 
eye, and, as ſome ſay, beat it out. The legiſlator 
then ſtopped, and ſhewing his face all covered witli 
blood, the people were ſo ſtruck thereat, that they 
immediately aſked his pardon, and delivered up Al- 
cander into his hands, to be treated as he thought 
ſit. LycuRGus accepted the propoſal, and car- 
ried Alcander home with him, where, inſtead of pun- 
iſhing, or even reproving him harſhly, he received 
him as his. attendant, cauſed him to wait upon him at 
meals, and kept him always near his perſon. This 
mildneſs was of great ſervice to them both. For Al- 
cander, perceiving that LycuRGus was not, as 
be had ſuppoſed him, a man of a-rough and moroſe 
diſpoſition, but of a moſt ſweet. and affable temper; 
became, from his fierceſt enemy, his greateſt admü— 
Gia This w rought. wightily on the minds of the peo» 
ple, 
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ple, and engaged them to receive, as oracles, the 
inſtructions of Ly cuRGus. Another good which it. 
wrought was this, that it immediately became a law, 
from which they never receded, that no weapon 
whatſoever, not even a ftaff, ſhould be brought into 
their aſſemblies or public councils. 


WuEN LycurGvus had fully perfected his de- 
ſign, and wrought the commonwealth into that form, 
which, from a conſideration of the nature of men, 
and the different effects of various governments upon 
them, he thought moſt eligible, his next care was to 
render this fixt and ſtable; and to prevent his coun- 
try men from over-turning that ſtructure which he 
had raiſed, and from returning back to the condition 
in which he had found them. After ſome time he 
{ell upon a method of effecting it; which was this, 
He called a general afſembly, wherein he declared, 
that he now thought every thing was brought into. 
proper order, and that there remained but one point. 
more to be fettled : that this point was indeed of the 
higheſt importance, but of ſuch a nature that he 
could not acquaint them with it, till he had conſult- 
ed the Oracle at Delphi ; to which place he was 
ready to go, provided they would engage themſelves 
to obſerve his Khetræ inviolably till his return, 
Jo this all ranks and degrees of people readily aſſent- 
ed. And to bind their aſſent LycurGus exacted 
«pon the {pot an oath from the two Kings, the ſenate, 
aud the commons. 1 AFTER. 
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AFTER this he departed, as he had propoſed, 
and went to Delphi. There he propoſed this queſti- 
on to the Oracle, Shall the laws eftablifhed in Sparta, 
make that city virtuous and happy ? The reſponſe was, 
The laws given to Sparta are excellent, and the city ſhall. 
continue in the higheft renown, while it obſerves the polity 
of LYCURGUS. This he took in writing and fent 
to Sparta, He afterwards ſacrificed a ſecond time 
to Apollo; and having taken a. ſolemn leave of his 
friends and his ſon, he determined with himſelf to 
put an end to his life by faſting ;. that the Lacedz- 
monians might never have it in their power to free 
' themſelves from the oath which he had taken from 
them. Plutarch expreſſes himſelf in very high terms 
with reſpect to the death of LycuRGus.. He cries 
it up as one of the nobleſt. inftances of patriotiſm | 
which is to be met with in ancient hiſtory. Becauſe, 
ſays he, the legiſlator ſecured a double point by this 
manner of dying; he put a moſt honorable end to 
2 virtuons. and well-ſpent life, and he affixed his 
death as a”ſeal to his laws, which he left as his laſt | 
will and teſtament to his country.. He tells us like- 
wiſe, that his bones were carried home to Sparta, 
and buried under a. plain tomb, which, as a mark 
of divine favour, was afterwards blafted with ligliten- 
ing ; an accident peculiar to our LycuRGus and 
the poet Euripides. The Spartans, to do honor to | 
his memory, erected a temple to him, and fſac1ificed 
annually thereat. 
» Bur 
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Bur after all this pompous account, Plutarch 


himſelf acknowledges that authors are not well a- 
greed, how or where this great and good man dyed. 
d his days at Cirrha; Apolo- 
themis athrmed that he dyed at Elis; Timæus and 
Ariſtoxenus agree, that he finiſhed his days in Crete. 
And the latter ſays, that the inhabitants ſhewed his 
tomb. Ariſtocrates the ſon of Hipparchus wrote alſo 


that he dyed in Crete ; but he added, that by the di- 


Some ſay, that he en; 


rection of Lxc R Gus, the perſons with whom he 
lodged, burned his body, and ſcattered the aſhes 
thereof in the air and on the ſea, that they might 
never be tranſported to Lacedæmon; to prevent the 
people of all poſſibility of apprehending themſelves. 


to be, on any pretence, releaſed from their oath, 


Hz left behind him one ſon, whoſe name was 
Antiorus ; who dying without iffue, his race became 
extinct. His relations and friends held an annual 
aſſembly in commemoration of the deceaſed, and 
that they might therein difcourſe of, and exhort each 
other to the imitation of his virtues. The days of 
this meeting were, in honor of the legiſlator, ſtiled 
Ly curgides. 


A few refeCtions are yet neceſſary upon a life ſo 
uſeful and worthy to be ſcanned. Plutarch makes 
LYCURGUS in all thing: a perfect Hero; and alledg- 
ei his behav.our as a proof that the wife man, fo of- 

ten 
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ten deſcribed, and ſo much commended by Philoſo- 


phers, was not a meer ideal character, unattainable 


by human nature. He is very particular as to the 
ſalutation of the propheteſs at Delphi, which he 
fays, ran in theſe words, Welcome, beloved of God, and 
rather God than man. This Oracle was certainly very 
famous in Greece, and generally ſpeaking, believed; 
otherwiſe Socrates would not have quoted it in his 
defence ; or Plutarch have urged it ſo-often as a full 
anſwer to all the calumnies raiſed againſt this Hero, 


Vet ſomething may be ſaid, not greatly to the repu- 


tation of the oracle, that this was all contrivance, 
in order to bring about, what otherwiſe could never 
have been brought about, the impoſition of his ſevere 


laws upon the Spartans. It is very probable that he 


took this hint from the conduct of Minos, who af- 
cribed his laws to Jupiter. But from whomſoever he 
took it, an ancient author of great note affirms, that 
the reſponſes of the Oracle were framed by his wit, 


and procured by his money. And Lyſander knew 


afterwards how to make Apollo ſpeak kindly, as well 
as LyCuRGUs; and ſo did Philip of Macedon. It 


is clear that our law-giver depended chiefly on the. 


people's apprehending his inſtitutions to be divine. 
For this cauſe. he would never ſuffer his laws to be 
put in writing, but trutted them to the memory, 
that they might at once make the greater impreſ- 
fion, and give the government greater power. Plu- 
tarch affords us an inſtance of this. He ſays that by 

a Rhetra 


LYCURGUS. = 
2 Rhetra of LycuRGvs, the people had power to 
aſſent to, or diſſent from, what was propoſed to them 
by the kings and ſenate. But when by degrees they 
extended this power, and began to gloſs upon the 
laws, to aſſent to one part of them, and to diffent 
| from anorher, the kings and ſenate, to be even with 
them in their own way, added a new clauſe to the 
Rhetra, to this purpoſe, that if the people 1:ould of- 
fer any croſs propoſal, then the ſenate and kings 
might reject it. Which clauſe, by dint of a little of 
their legiſlator's art, they impoſed as a genuine in- 
junction; and thereby ſtrengthend their own authori- 
ty at the expence of the people. 


Mos politicians have held LycuRGus' inven- 
tion of a ſenate to have been a moſt excellent contriv- 
ance, Plato was ſo much charm'd with it, that he 
ſtiles the author a divine ſpirit reſiding in an human 
nature, yet Ariſtotle, who was an excellent politi- 
cian, found great fault with that inſtitution. He 
thought it unteaſonable that ſenators ſhould be made 
for life, becauſe frequently men's abilities decay: fo 
that inſtead of being able to mind public affairs, they 
Lecome unfit to tranſact thoſe of their reſpective fa- 
milies. He was likewiſe, offended, that they were 
left without controul. For he judged, that as all 
men were liable to errors, ſo all men ought to be ac- 
countable for them; eſpecially if their errors might 
any way affect the ate, 

Tas 


132 LYCUKGUS. 
Tax laft act of LycuRGvs, of which we have 


any certainty, is his ſending the Oracle from Delphi 
to Sparta, fignifying rhe approbation given by A- 


pollo to all his laws. That he ftarved himſelf there, 
is improbable. But that he returned no more to his 
country, ſeems to be perfectly agreeable to his man- 


ner of acting. For he was extremely ambitious of 
being thought ſomewhat more than man, as appears 


from the whole tenor of his behaviour. And his life 


could never have been concluded by an act more 


ſhining, than that of quitting the ſupreme power, 
when his country-men unanimouſly deſired that he 
ſhould retain it. This ſpoke him truly diſintereſted, 


and ſhewed plainly, that he ſought not any other 


reward for the ſervices which he rendercd to Sparta, 
than the glory of having ſerved her. 


Wr ſhould be wanting in juſtice to the memo- 


ry of this great legiſlator, ſhould we omit thoſe 
beautiful verſes which Mr. Thomſon, in his poem 
called Liberty, has inſcribed to his honor. 
| — Spread on Eurotas Bank, 

Amid a circle of ſoft-riſing hills, 
The patient Sparta ſtood ; the ſober, hard, 
And man-ſubduing city :. which no ſhape 

Of pain could conquer, nor of pleaſure charm. 
LyCURGUS there built, on the ſolid baſe 

Of equal life, ſo well a temper'd ſtate; 


Where 


SOLON. 133 
Where mix d each government, in ſuch juſt poiſe ; 
Each pow'r ſo checking and ſupporting each, 
That firm for ages and unmov d, it ſtood 


The fort of Greece! Without one giddy hour, 
One ſhock of faction, or of party-rage. 


TWP 


For, drain'd the ſprings of wealth, corruption there 
Lay wither'd at the root. Thrice happy land ! 
Had not neglected art, with weedy Vice 
Confounded, ſunk. But if Athenian arts 

Lov'd not the ſoil ; yet there the calm abode 

Of Wiſdom, Virtue, philoſophic Eaſe, 

Of manly Senſe, and Wit, in frugal phraſe 

Confin'd, and preſs' d into Lachnic force. 

There too, by rooting thence ſtill-treacherous Self, 

The public and the private grew the ſame ; 

The children of the nurfing public all, 

And at its table fed: for THAT they toil'd, 

; For THAT they liv d entire, and even for THAT 
The tender mother urg'd her ſon to die. 
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CHAP; X. 
of SOLON. 


OLON was in every reſpect fanned. to ane a 

figure in the Athenian commonwealth, He was 
noble by birth, if not more; for he deſcended lineally 
from Codfus, who devoted his life, to fave the ſtate 


he goveined, The name of his father was Euphor- 
Vor. J. N 
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accounted excellent; 


„„ 0L0KN, 


ion, or, as moſt writers affirm, Execeſtides, . who, 


notwithſtanding his liberality, and the nobility of 


his deſcent, was not conſiderable in Athens. His 
mother was nearly related to the mother of Piſiſtratus, 
and he had a brother whoſe name was Dropides, 


who was Archon the year after himſelf, We are told 


that he was born at Salamis. However, that ſeems 


to be doubtful from ſome verſes of his compoſition, 


which we ſhall have occaſion to quote. 


As honorable as his family was, the generoſity of 
his father left SoLoN in no very happy condition. 


"This, as is generally believed, engaged him in the 


buſineſs of merchandize. Tho' he might otherwiſe 
have ſubſiſted well enough by the afliſtance of his 
friends. But this did not ſuit that greatneſs of foul 
which he inherited. He choſe therefore to travel, 
and follow the occupation of a merchant, that he 
might live independent at home at his rcturn, and 
not ſuffer that houſe to receive favours and kindneſſes, 
whoſe cuſtom it had becn to beſtow them. The 
truth is, that SOLON was never rich, it may be be— 
cauſe he always honeſt, Something of this fort may 


ſeem to be implied in;the following verſes, which are 


Many unjuſt grow rich, and pious poor; 
We would not change our Virtue for their ſtore; 
For conſtant Virtue is a ſolid bate ; 5 
Riches from man to man uncertain paſs, 


Iy 


Iy 


Ix his youth he was mightily addicted to poetry. 
And, as he was in thoſe days unconfined, and had 


no very weighty affairs upon his hands, he wrote and 
publiſhed a great many poems, Certain it is that. 


all his performances this way deſerve the higheſt f 


commendation. His language is always pure, his 
thoughts alike delicate and clear, his ſubjects uſeful 
and ſublime. Therefore Plato had juſt reaſon to ſay, 
that if he had finiſhed all his poems, and particu- 
larly the hiſtory which he brought out of Egypt, and. 


had taken time to reviſe and correct them as others 


did, neither Homer, Heſiod, nor any other of the 
ancient poets would have been more eminent. 


As he was an excellent poet himſelf, he had a 


juſt and high idea of the power of verſe, which he 


thought capable of making the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 


upon the mind of man. Yet he was a great orator, 
and wrote in proſe with peculiar neatneſs of expref(- 


fion and perſpicuity. It is evident both from the 
life and writings of this great man, that he was T 
perſon not only of exalted Virtue, but of a moſt 
pleaſant and agreeable temper. He loved ſociety, 
and made it his buſineſs to promote the welfare there- 
of. He conſidered men as men; and kept both their 
capacity for Virtue and their proneneſs to evil in his 
view ; adopting the laws, which he afterwards made, 
ſo as to ſtrengthen and ſupport the one, and to check | 
and keep under the other. His inftitutions are there- 
| MY fore 
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fore 25 remarkable for their ſweetneſs and practica- 
bility, as thoſe of Lycurgus are for their harſhneſs 
and ſeverity, But this general judgment may be 


thought premature in this place, We ſhall therefore 
return to our narration, | 


Ir is plain from the actions and writings of So- 
LON, that he was a diſintereſted patriot, The Me- 
garenfians had lately taken Salamis from the Athen- 
ians, and had cut off ſuch numbers of them, that the 
latter, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and diſpirited with the 
mighty loſſes which they had ſuſtained, made a law 
that it ſhould be capital for any one to propoſe 
the recovery of that place, This ſhameful decree 
grieved SOLON to the heart. Ile therefore compoſed 
an Elegy conſiſting of an hundred verſes, to inflame 
the minds of the people ag:init the Megarenfians, 
who had diſpoſſeſſed them of that valuable iſland. 
Having digeſted this Elegy throughly in his mind, he 
ran into the market-place with all the air of madneſs 
and diſtraction, with his night cap on his head, and 
aſcending the ſtool of the common crier, repeated 
with great vehemence the Elegy that he had compoſed 
to the people who gathered round him. The poem 
began thus, 

« From Salamis behold 7; a Crier com. e, 
„Who brings you news, in nervous verſes, home.” 
Put the moſt nervous ſtrokes in this celebrated pocm, 
were the following verſes, 


« Rather 


1 


SO LON. 137 | 


« Rather than Athens, would I owe my birth 

« To Pholegondrian, or Sicinian earth ; 

Since men will ſay, wherever J am toſt, 

« He's of that daſtard race, who Salamis have loſt.“ 
It ended thus, | | 

« Let us to Salamis renew our claim, 

« And, with the iſle reſtor d, reſtore our fame.” 


PisISTRATUS, who, as we obſerved before, was 
his near relation, mixed himſelf with the crowd, 


which gathered round this pretended madman. He 
by his perſuaſive eloquence heightened that martial 
rage which SoLoN had kindled by his verſes; fo 


that on a ſudden, the ſentiments of the Athenians: 
were wholly changed, and they determined to aſſert 


their right to Salamis, and decreed a war accordingly... 


IT is not eaſy to fay who was appointed com- 
mander in chief of this expedition, Scme ſay, So- 


I oN, and that Piſiſtratus accompanied him, others, 


that Piſiſtratus went general, and that SOLON aſſiſted 
him with his advice. 


TukRE are various accounts of the manner by 
which Salamis was again reduced under the Athen- 
ian power, The moſt current ſtory is, that So lo 


coming with Piſiſtratus to Cclias, and finding the 


women buſy there in celebrating, acccording to» 
cuſtom the feaſt of Ceres, ſent a, confident of his to- 


N. 3. Salanus,, 
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139 SOLON. 

Salamis, who pretending to be no friend to tit 
people, told the inhabitants that if they had a mind 
to ſeize the faireſt of the Athenian ladies, they might 
do it by paſſing over to.Colias. The Megarenſians, 
giving eaſy credit to what this man faid, preſently 
fitted out a ſhip; which SoLoN perceiving from the 
oppoſite ſhore, immediately diſmiſſed the women, 
and having dreſſed a ſufficient number of beardleſs 
youths in female habits, under which they every one 
concealed a dagger, he ſent them to the ſea- ſide to 
dance and divert themſelves, as the women were 
wont to do. When thoſe who came from Salamis 
drew near the coaſt, and ſaw theſe young people 
ſkipping up and down, they ſtrove who ſhould leap 
firſt out of the veſſel, and, running one and all to 
catch theſe damſels, their ſhip was ſurprized, them- 
ſelves murdered, and the Athenians embarking on 
board their veſſel, ſailed immediately to Salamis and 
took it. Polyznus has inſerted this relation, and 
Plutarch alſo admits that it was the current account. 


Tn laſt quoted author tells us however, that o- 
thers had related it after this manner: the ſirſt thing 
SOLON-Qid, after he was appointed director of the 
expedition, was to conſult the Oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, from whom he received.this reſponſe, 
Let ſacrifice be to thoſe heroes paid, 
© Who under the Aſopian ground are laid, 
And dead are by the ſetting- ſun ſurvey d. 


S0 LON. 
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Soto N took upon him to explain this dark pre- 
dition, and hit upon the right interpretation. He 
gueſſed that the heroes mentioned by the Oracle were 
Periphemus and Cychris. He ſailed therefore by 
night. to Salamis, and offered at their tombs, This 
being performed, he gathered a body of five hundred 


Athenian volunteers, who, in caſe they ſucceeded, 


were to have the government of the ifland among 
them. Theſe embarqued in a galley of thirty oars, 
and in a conſiderable number of hfhing-boats, and 
ſetting ſail in the evening, arrived the day follow- 
ing in a bay of the iſle of Salamis which looked to- 


wards Euboea. The next morning the whole iſland 


Was armed, tho they did not well know on what 
account, At laſt the Athenian galley was deſcried. 
The Megarenfians thereupon manned out a ftout 
ſhip, which, doubling the cape in order to attack 
the galley, was on a ſudden furrounded by So LO x's 
armed boats, and quickly taken. The Athenians, 


having put to death all the men found in this veſſel, 


flled it with their choiceſt youths dreſſed in Megar- 
enſian habits. This procured them an eaſy entrance 
into the port, where when they arrived, they made 
all imaginalle haſte on ſhore, and attacked thoſe 
who came to welcome them as their friends. In the 
mean time the remainder of the Athenians marched 
by land aud attacked the city on the other fide with 
ſuch fury, that it was ſpeedily taken. In memory of 


us extraordinary event, they inſtituted a folemn 
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feaſt, during which an Athenian ſhip came private- 
ly, as it were, into the harbour, and the people run- 
ning down to meet it, an armed man leaped on ſhore, 
and ran towards the promontory Sciradium, as if to 
join his companions who had marched by land. Near 


this place there ſtood a temple to Mars, which was 


ſuppoſed to have been erected by SOLON as a memor- 
ial of this victory, which put the Athenians in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole iſland. The reft of the Megar- 


enſians retired to their own country, in virtue of 2 


treaty concluded with So LON. 


Tux Megarenfians fo highly: reſented the loſs of 
Salamis, that, notwithſtanding the treaty, they pre- 


. ently ſent new forces thither, againſt whom the A- 


thenians fought with various fortune. At laſt it was 
decreed to leave this diſpute to the Lacedzmonians, 


who commiſſioned the five following perſons, viz. 


Critolaides, Amompharctus, Hypſechidas, Anaxilas, 
and Cleomenes, to hear both parties. SoLoN plead- 
ed on this occation the cauſe of his country, and 
ſome hive ſuggeſted that he practiſed a little fraud 
to make it go the better. They ſay, that find; ing the 
following verſe in Homer, 

Ajax from Salamis twelve frigates brought,” 


be interpolated another, to the following purpoſe, 


« And rangd his troops where the Athenians 
fought.” 


From which he would have. inferred, that Salamis, 


cen. 
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even at that time, belonged to the Athenians. But 
the friends of SoLoN aſſert this to be an idle ſtory, 
and their great orator made uſe of quite another 
proof, He made it appear, fay they, that Philzus 


and Euryſaces, the ſons of Ajax, ſettled at Athens, 
and being received into the number of citizens, gave 


up that iſland to the Athenians ; Philæus becoming 
ſo conſiderable amongt them, that one of their wards 
took its name from him. He urged farther, that the 
perſons buried in Salamis lay with their faces to the 


Weſt, agreeable to the cuſtom of the Athenians, and 
directly contrary to that of the Megarenſians, who 
turned the faces of their dead toward the Eaſt; and 


that moreover only one perſon was laid in a-grave, 
which likewiſe correſponded with the practice of 
the Athenians, and differed from the Megarenſian 
cuſtom, which was to bury three or four in one grave. 
It would be needleſs to trouble the reader with any 
iarther circumſtances of this debate. Let it ſuffice 
then to ſay, that we are informed by lian, that 
SOLON carried his cauſe, not by the arts of a falla- 
cious eloquence, but by the force of ftrong argument 
urged in plain and perſpicuous terms. 


Ox the return of SoLoN to Athens he was high- 
ly extolled by the people, to whom he quickly af- 
forded a new occaſion of admiring his wiſdom. It 
happened -that the inhabitants of Cirrha, a town 
ſeated in the bay of Corinth, after having by re- 

peated 
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142 800 LON. 

peared incurſions waſted the territory of Delphi, 
beſieged the city itſelf from a greedy deſire of making 
themſelves maſters of the mighty riches contained in 
the temple of Apollo. Advice of this being ſent to 
the Amphictyons, who were the ſtates-general of 
Greece, SoLoN adviſed that this matter ſhould be 
univerſally reſented, and that all the Grecian ſtates 
thould immediately join in ſaving the Delphic Oracle, 
and puniſhing the impiety of the Cirrhæans. With 


this the council immediately complied, and decreed 


a general war againſt that people. Solo was not 
however appointed general of this expedition, nor 


did he command the troops of his own country. 
Clyſthenes, tyrant of Sicyon was the chief command- 


er. And Alcmzon was general of the Athenian 
quota. SoLown went however as counſellor or aſſiſt- 
ant to Clyſthenes ; and it was by his advice that 
the war was conducted to a proſperous iſſue. For 
when the Grecian army had befieged Cirrha ſome 
time without any great fign of ſucceſs, Apollo was 


conſulted, who anſwered them in this manner ; 


In vain you hope to take the place, before 
© The ſea's blue waves roll o'er the hallowed ſhore. 


Tz1s reſponſe ſtruck the army with ſurprize, 


from which So LON extricated them by adviſing Cly- 
ſthenes to conſecrate ſolemnly the whole territories | 


of Cirrha to the Nelphic Apollo, Whence it would 
follow that the ſea muſt waſh the ſacred coaſt. Pau- 


ſanius 
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ſanius tells us, that he made uſe of another ſtratagem, 
Which was this; he cauſed the channel of the river 
pliſtus to be turned, which ran through the city of 
Cirrha, hoping thereby to have diſtreſſed the inha- 
bitants. But, they having a great many wells, his 
ſcheme did not throughly ſucceed. As ſoon as he 


perceived this, he cauſed a great number of Helle- 


bores roots to be ſliced and thrown into the Pliſtus, 
and when the water was throughly impregnated 


with the juice of theſe roots, he cauſed the river to 


be turned back into its old channel. The Cirrhæans 
overjoyed at the ſight of running water, came down 


in troops and drank eagerly thereof, upon this an 
epidemic flux enſued, and the citizens, no longer 
able to defend the walls, by their own weakneſs gave 


the enemy power to maſter the place. Some authors 
have attributed this Stratagem to Clyſthenes, becauſe 
he commanded in chief, and SoLOoN was no more 
than his counſellor. On the reduftion of the place, 
the inhabitants were ſeverly puniſhed, and Cirrhz 
became henceforward the arſenal of Delphi, 


WEN SoLox returned home from this expedt- 
tion, he found all things out of order. The remnant 
of Cylon's faction began to gather ftrength, and to 
excite miglity diſturbances in the city. The pretence 


of religion enabled them to do all this. They gave out 


confidently, that all the misfortunes, which the re- 
public had met with, had tlieir ſource from the anger 
785 of 
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144 SO ON 

of the Gods, occaſioned by the impious cruelty of 
Megacles and his action. It happened that the loſs 
of Salamis a ſecond time coincided with this clamour, 
And now, as many writers report, Epimenides the 
Cretan came and luſtrated the city. This is highly 
probable, if there was ſufficient authority to fix his 
arrival at Athens ſo low as this ſedition muſt have 


happened. But to return to the proper ſubje& of 
our hiſtory. 5 


SOLON interpoſed on this occaſion, and perſuad- 
ed thoſe who were ſtiled execrable, to abide a trial, 
To this when they had confented, three hundred per- 


fons were choſen to judge them. One Myron of the 


Phlyenſian ward took the proſecution upon him. This 
he did with ſuch effect, that the three hundred con- 
demned ſuch of Megacles's faction as were living, 
to perpetual baniſhment ; and cauſed the bones of 


ſuch as were dead to be taken up and caſt without the 


limits of their country. Thus was the ſedition appeaſ- 
ed, and Athens at reft once more. | 


Tux turbulent diſpoſition of the inhabitants of At- 
tica, would not ſuffer them to remain long in quigt. 
They began therefore to be out of humour with the 
conſtitution, tho' they could not agree how it ſhould 
be mended. Theſe diſputes divided the Athenians 
into three parties, the Diacrii, the Pediæi, and the 
Parali. The firſt of theſe: were the inhabitants of the 

| billy 


Go.. 145 
hilly country, who declared poſitively for perfect 


Democracy. The ſecond, dwelling in the lower 


part of the country, and being far more opulent, 
were for an oligarchy. For they ſuppoſed that the 


government would then be, for the moſt part in their 
own hands. The third party, living on the coaſt, 


were men of moderate principles, and in conſequence 
thereof, deſired a mixt government, 


In the midſt of theſe debates, there rung up 


a new cauſe of trouble. The rich taking advantage 
of the laws, 'oppreſe4 and enflayed. the poorer ſort, 


» 


in ſuch a manner that they were unable to bear it. 


The meaner people, as Plutarch tells us, being in- 
debted to the rich, either tilled their grounds, aid 
paid them the ſixth part of the produce, or engaged 
their bodies for their debts. So that ſome were made 


ſlaves at home, and many ſold abroad, Nay to ſuch _ 


a pitch was this miſchief grown, that many ſold their 


children to pay their creditors ; and others in de- 


ſpair quitted Attica; and retired elſewhere. Such 
however, as had more ſpirit than the reſt, were for 
throwing off a yoke too heavy to be borne. Theſe be- 


gan to look out for a leader, declaring openly enough 
that they intended to make a thorough change in the 


government; to free ſuch as their creditors had 
brought into bondage; and to make a repartition of 
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In this deſperate fituation the citizens in genera] 
caſt their eyes upon SOLON, Thoſe who were in the 


greateſt fear of what might happen from the preſent 
troubles, were for exalting him to the ſovereignty. 


Nay, the moſt prudent Athenians, when they con— 


ſidered how diilicult a thing it would be to reform ſo 


diſordered a commonwealth by law and reaſon, in- 
clined to have him created prince. It was likewiſe 
aſſerted that the Oracle of Apollo adviſed the ſame 


thing, in the following reſponſe directed to So ox, 


« Aſſume the helm, the ſhip with prudence guide, 
And thouſands will aſſiſt to ſtem the tide,” 


WHAT rendered So LON ſo very popular, was a 
ſaying of his, which all liked, and few underſtood. 


It was this, EQUALITY BREEDS NO STRIFE, This 


the rich interpreted of dignity and power; the 
poor of riches and eſtate, Thoſe therefore who a- 
greed in nothing elſe, were unanimous in their reſpect 
towards him. The rich were contented to ſubmit 


to his decifions, becauſe he was himſelf a man of tor- 


tune. And the poor had nothing to apprehend from 
one ſo mild in temper, and ſo remarkably honeſt. 


Tas private friends of Soto encouraged him 


to lay hold of ſo fair an opportunity of aſſuming the 


legal dignity; adding, that it was a ſhame for ſo 
wiſe a man to be frighted with a name, and to reject 
2 legal ſovereignty, becauſe it reſembled tyranny 

| This 


SOLON: . 


This great man withſtood alike. the deſires of the 


many, and the perſuaſions of the few. He aſſured 
the former, that he would never become the maſter of 
his country-men. And he told the latter that how 


fair a ſpot ſoever tyranny might ſeem, it had this 


misfortune, that there was no paſſage out of it. 
\\ hen his intimates laughed at this reſolution of his, 


and quoted the example of Tynondas the tyrant of 


Eubœa, and of Pittacus at that time prince of My- 


telene, he contented himſelf with a poetical epiſtle to, 
Phocus, who ſeems to have preſſed him moſt, to thew 
| the ſteadineſs of his reſolution ; | | 
„That I have Athens ſpar'd, preſery* 4 my fame, 


« Nor ſoil'd my glory with a tyram's name: 


„That when I might have killd, I choſe to ſave, \ 


„ bluth not For I think the action brave, 
* And thus have more atchiev 'd than moſt men 
have. | 


Ir was upon this occaſion that SoLon ſhewed a 
ſpirit of patriotiſm, which perhaps never had its e- 
qual. He condeſcended ſo far as to make uſe of 
fraud for the good of others, and with an uncommon 
greatneſs of ſoul diſſembled with, and cheated both 


parties, that he might fave all. If he would have 


accepted the tyranny, he had immediately acquired 
wiatever he could with, beſides the power of doing 
great good to his country. But he refuſed this, as 
far as it might have benefited himſelf; and yet took 
upon him all the Care and and trouble of a prince, 
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to ferve the people. Thus he demonſtrated that nei- 
ther ambition, fear, nor indolence had any ſhare in 


his reſolution, 


Hex was choſen Archon without having recourſe 
to lots, and when he was chofen, he difſap- 
pointed the hopes of both parties. Wherever he 


found things tolerably well under the old conſti- 


tution, he refuſed to alter them at all; and was at 


extraordinary pains to explain the reaſons and the 


neceſſity of the changes which he did make, lay- 
ing this down as a maxim, That thofe laws will be 
*.-beſt obferved, which: power and juſtice equally 


* ſupport.” He was a perfect judge of human nature, 


and ſought to rule men by ſhewing them that it was 
their intereſt to obey, and not by attempting to force 
them upon what he himſelf efteemed right. There- 
fore to a perſon who aſked him, © Whether he had 
« given the Athenians the beft laws in his power?“ 
he anſwered, ** I have eftabliſhed the beſt that they 

could receive.” Knowing well that it was impolh- | 
ble to pleaſe all, he made it his utmoſt care not 


greatly to diſpleaſe any ;- whence it followed, that 
none ſought to abrogate the laws which he gave 
them. 


As to the main occaſion of the ſedition, viz. 
the oppreſſed ſtate of the meaner ſort, he certainly 
took it away in a great meaſure by a contrivance 
| which 
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which he ſtiled Siſackthia, that is, A Diſcharge. But 
what this was, authors are not agreed on. Some 
ſay, that he releaſed all debts then in being, and 
prohibited for the future the making any man's body 
liable for a debt. Others athrm that the poor were 
eaſed, not by cancelling their debts, but by lower- 


ing the intereſt, and encreaſing the value of money; a 


Mina, which before was worth ſeventy-three Drachms 


only, being by him made equal to an hundred; 
which was of great advantage to the debtor, and did 


the creditor no hurt at all. But after all, it is more 
probable that the Siſachthia was a total diſcharge or 
remiſſion; otherwiſe Solo x would hardly have boaſt- 


ed in his verſes, that he by this had removed the 
many marks of mortgages, which had been every 
where frequent. For the Athenians had a cuſtom 


of hanging up billets, to ſhew that houſes were en- 


gaged for ſuch or ſuch a ſum of money; that he had 
freed from apprehenſion ſuch as had been driven to 


deſpair; called home exiles, whom the dread of 
their creditors had kept abroad till they had forgot- 
ten their native language; and delivered from bond- 
age ſuch as were ſlaves in their native ſoil. 


In the midſt of all this glory, an unlucky acci- 


dent befel him, which for a time hurt his reputati- 


on, and had almoſt overturned all his ſchemes. Co- 
non, Clinias, and Hipponicus, his intimate friends, 
hay ing been conſulted by him on an oration, which 
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150 SOLON. 

he had prepared, tending to engage the people to 
conſent to the diſcharge of debts, on a promiſe that 
he would attempt nothing as to lands ; theſe men 
betraying the truſt repoſed in them, borrowed great 7 
fums of money, and purchaſed eftates before the e- 
dict came out. This had the appearance of a jobb, 
and was accordingly at firſt thought to have been the 
effect of connivance, if not of deſign. But this af- 
perſion was preſently wiped off, when it appeared 
that SoLon himſelf was a fufterer to the amount of, 
ſome ſay, five talents, others ſeven, and others fif- 
teen, which he had Tent out at interteſt, and which 
in conſequence of his own law, he loſt. His friends 
however could never recover their credit, but were 
for ever ſtigmatized with the opprobrious appellati- 
on of Chreocopidæ, or Debt-finkers. . 


Tax Athenians however were now as little pleaſ- 
ed with Solo x's management, as with their former 
condition. The rich and the poor were equally dif- 
fatished, The former thought that he had done too 
much in cancelling the debts due to them, And the 
latter thought that he had done too little, becauſe-he 
| had not not divided the lands of Attica equally a- 
mong them. It is from SoLoN himſelf that we have 
"this "account, and we have it in his uſual Manner, 

that is, in verfe; 
was your darling heretofore, but now 
« Aſkant you view me with contracted brow ; 
« Whoe'sr 


SOLON. m4 
« Whocer, beſides me, had obtain'd your grace, 
« Muſt have obtain'd a ſtipend with his place.” 


Ver in a ſhort time they had ſenſe enough to 


| diſcover that they were in the wrong, and SoLoN in 
the right, At leaſt they gave him a more public, if 


not a more general, token of their repentance, than 
they had ſhewn of their diſpleaſure. For they in- 
ſtituted a ſolemn ſacrifice in teſtimony of their ac- 
quieſcing under the inſtitution, and called it Siſackthia, 
At the ſame time they unanimouſly elected Solo x le- 
giſlator of Athens; and gave him power not only to 
make laws, but to alter and new-model their conſti- 
tution as he thought proper. 15 


Tax firſt thing this great man did, after his 
country had conferred on him ſo extraordinary an 
office, was to cancel the laws of Draco, excepting 
thoſe only which related to murder. This proceed- 
ing was perfectly right; for there is nothing more 
diſhonorable, and at the ſame time more dangerous 
to a tate, than latent laws, or ſuch as are.giown into 
diſuſe and yet in being. This was then the caſe of 
Dracos. Their ſeverity rendered them hateful ; 
therefore SoLoN annulled their authority: Nor 
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would he ſuffer his own inſtitutions to bear the ſame 
2 name. . 


Ir was the deſire of Sorox to act in all reſpects 
moderately: he therefore determined to place the 
1 | | | by dernier 
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dernier reſort in the people, and to leave the execu- 
tion of the government in the nobility. With this 
view he divided the people into four degrees or 
ranks ; the firſt of theſe conſiſted of ſuch whoſe ſtock 
amounted to five hundred Medimni, or meaſures of | 
fruit. Theſe he ſtiled Pentacoſimedimni, and they 
paid a talent to the public treaſury. The ſecond claſs 
conſiſted of ſuch as were able to keep an horſe, or 
were worth three hundred meaſures. Theſe were ſtiled 
Hippodatclountes, that is, bound to find an horſe. 
The third claſs was made up of ſuch as were worth 
two hundred meaſures. They were called Zengites, 
which implies a middle rank; becauſe they ſtood be- 
tween the knights of the loweſt order of the people, 
who were called Thetes, Theſe were not admitted to 
any office, but yet had a vote in the general aſſembly, 
which was thought at ſirſt a matter of little conſe- 
quence. Hence the nobility gave themſelves no pain 
about it. But in after times it was found of the high- 
eſt conſequence, as SOLON foreſaw it would be. The 
reaſon of it was this. SoLoN purpoſely drew up his 
laws in obſcure terms, and allowing in all caſes an 
appeal to the people, doubts often aroſe, appeals 
were conſequently frequent, and hence, tho' the com- 
mon ſort could not attain to magiſtracy, yet they 
| had a mighty power in the ſtate. 


HE REIN conſiſted the ancient | Democracy of 
Athens, But becauſe that Kind of government is in 
5 5 its 
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its nature more apt to change than any other, So- 
LON, in order to ſecure it, eftabliſhed two checks, 
or, if we may be allowed to make uſe of his meta- 


phor, threw out two anchors to fix it. The firſt of 


theſe was the court of Areopagus, which, tho ſettled 
long before, had loit much of its power by Draco's 
preferring the Ephetz. In ancient times, and 'till 


Solo x became legitlator, it confiſted of ſuch perſons 


as were moſt conſpicuous in the ſtate for their wealth, 
power, and probity. Put So Lo x made it a rule that 
ſuch only ſhould have a ſeat therein as had ſerved the 
office of Archon. This had the effect which he pro- 
poſed. It raiſed the reputation of the Areopagites 


very high, and rendered their decrees ſo wonderful - 


ly venerable, that none conteſted or repined at them 


for a long courſe of ages. The fecond flay of the 


Athenian common- wealth was the ſenite, which So- 
10N made to conſiſt of four hundred, an hundred out 
of each tribe, Theſe had the prior cognizance of all 
that was to come before the people; and nothing 
could be propoſed to the general aſſembly, till it 
nad been digeſted by them. So that, as far as he was 
able, he provided againit a thirſt of arbitrary power 


in the rich, and a defire of licentious freedom in the 
commons; the Areopagus being a check upon the 


former, as the ſenate was a curb on the latter. 


SOLON himſelf was ſo well ſatisfied with what he 
nad done, that he celebrated it in words to this pur- 
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154 SOLON, 
poſe, which ſhew at once what regard he had for 
the ancient conſtitution, and for the people in ge- 
neral; | | 
« to the commons weight enough allow'd, 
% Robb'd none of honor, and on none beſtow'd ; 
„ Thoſe, who in pow'r or wealth outſhone the reſt, 
« Were by my laws within juſt limits preſs'd ; 
And thus the property of each conſery'd, 
« Nor high nor low from equal juſtice ſwerv'd.” 


Tax general frame of the republic thus ſettled, 
he gave the Athenians next a body of laws, of which 
we have ftill ſome remiining. Theſe were ſo much 
_ eſteemed that the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens 
to tranſcribe them for the uſe of their ſtate. As theſe 
tranſcribed laws became the baſis of the Roman juris- 
prudcnce, which has ſince been received almoſt 
throughout Furope under the name of the C ivil law, 
we may with reaſon affirm that many of S0LoN's con- 
ſtitutions are yet in force. 


Wr will begin with one of the moſt extraordinary 
ſta tutes enacted by this law-giver, the underſtanding 
of which has given politicians the moſt trouble. We 
are obliged to Aulius Gellius for preſerving to us the 
very words of the law. It runs thus ; 


« It throuzh diſcord and diſſenſion any ſedition 
** or inſurrection rend the people into two parties, 
| | | {9 


SOLON. 1:5 


e ſo that with exaſperated minds they take arms and 
« fight againſt each other; he, who at ſuch a time and 
in ſuch a caſe, ſhall not engage himſelf on one tide 
« or other, but ſhall endeivour to retire and feparate 
« himſelf from the evils fallen on his country; let 


« ſuch an one, loſing houſes, country and eſtate, be 


ee ſent out an exile. 


PLUTARCH explains the reaſon of it, and fo docs 
the author firſt cited, who highly commends it, and 
ſays, that tho' at firſt fight it may ſeem dangerous to 
the public peace, yet in truth it was calculated to 
ſupport it. For the wiſe and juſt, as well as the envi- 
ous and wicked, being obliged to chuſe ſome tide, 


matters were eafily accommodated. Whereas, if the 


latter only, as is generall, the caſe with other cities, 
had the manigement of factions, they would for 
private reaſons, be continually kept up, to the great 
hurt if not the utter ruin, of the ſtate. 


Tas rules which SoLox gave for beſtowing heir- 


eſſes have been very haril:ly cenſured. We will put 


them together, that the reader ma ſee the general 
intent of the legiſlator. © The next of kin to an 
cheireſs may require her in marriage, and the may 
„ likewiſe require him. If he refuſes, let him pay five 
*nundzed drachms for her dowry. If he who poſſeſſes 
© ſuch an inheritrix by law, as her lord and maſter, 
be impotent, let it be lawful for her to admit any 
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« of her huſband's neareſt kindred ; and let him, who 
has married an heireſs, be obliged to vitit her three 

* times a month at leaſt.” 


Tux intent of theſe injunctions was, that neither a 
rich heireſs might carry the eſtate out of the family, 
nor a poor one be in danger of marrying below her 
birth. As to the law allowing a woman to have recourſe 
to ſome of her huſband's relations, it may poſſibly have 
been contrived to prevent perſons, who knew them- 
elves to be impotent, from marrying ſuch heireſſes, 
and depriving the next relation of his due. 


H enacted that a bride ſhould bring with her no 
more than three gowns, and ſome flight houſhold- 
goods of little value; and that the bride and bride- 
| groom {houid be ſhut into a room together, and there 
eat a quince. This was to be the ſauce of matrimo- 
ny, and to teach them to bear with the ſame placid 
behaviour as then, the little acrimonies which they 
would ſometimes meet with in that ſtate. The bride 
likewiſe brought an earthen pan, wherein barley was 
parched, to the houſe of her huſband. This veſſel, 
which was called Phrogeteon, fignified that ihe un- 
dertook the buſineſs of the houſe, and would do her 

part towards providing for the tamily, 


Hz ordained that none ſhould reyile the dead, 
Even tho' provoked by the children' of the deceaſed, 
| This 


ed. 


"Jus 


JJ 


This law procured him great applauſe, and had cer- 


tainly in it much beth of humanity and policy. He 
directed that none ſhould revile any living perſon, 


at ſacred ſolemnities, in the courts of juſtice, or at 


public ſpectacles, on pain of paying three Prachmæ 


to the perſon reviled, and two more to the public 


treaſury. He likewiſe made à law againſt ſlander. 
This great man knew very well that a general law a- 
gainft anger could never be put in execution. He 
therefore contented himſelf with providing that the 


| paſſions of private men ſhould not diſhonor religious 


ceremonies, the Juſtice of the ftate, or public diver- 


fions'; and that no paſſion ſhould excuſe calumny. 


 BEroRE SoLoN's time, citizens had not the pow- 


er of making Wills, but a man's goods and eftates 


went, whether he would or not, to his heir at luw. 
But SoLoN having abrogated this cuſtom, enacted 


that ſuch, as had no children, might leave their eſ- 
tates to whom they pleaſed, preferring friendſhip to 


family, and the ties of affection to thoſe of conſan- 
guinity. But then he added this proviſo to his law, 


that the maker of ſuch a Will ſhou!d be in the full 


poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, not wrought upon by ſickneſs, 
potions, bondage, or the blandiſhments of a wife. 
Wherein he ſhewed his great wiſdom, by making no 
diſtinction between actual conſtraints and thoſe im- 


poſed by art; both having the ſame power of putting Y 
2 man out of his 1ight mind. He likewiſe ordained 


VoL, I. E that 


158 SOLON. 
that adopted perſons ſhould make no will; but as ſoon 
as they had children lawfully begotten, then they 
were at liberty to return into the family whence they 
were adopted, or if they continued in it to their 
death, then they were to return back the eſtates to the 
kelations of the perſons who adopted them, 


WII reſpect to women and their expences he 
made the following laws. When a woman travelled, 
he permitted her not to carry with her more than three 
gowns, nor to carry any proviſions above the value 
of an Obolus; her pannier or baſket was not to be 
above a cubit in bigneſs, nor was ſhe allowed to tra- 
vel in the night, except in a chariot, and by torch- 
light. He forbad them likewiſe to tear their checks, 
to procure mourning and lamentations at the funerals 
of ſuch as they had no relatien to. He allowed not 
that an ox ſhould be ſacrificed at funerals ; nor that 
more than three ga rments ſhould be buried with them. | 
And he forbad women to approach the monuments ot 
perſons not related to them, except at the time of their 
Jnterrment. Theſe laws were particularly tranſcribed 
by the Romans. . 


Tux liberty, and other emoluments which were 
enjoyed at Athens, drawing thither a great concourſe 
of people from other parts, Sol ox foreſaw that this 
would have bad conſequences, if ſome means were 
not deviſed to make theſe people induſtrious. He 

. therefore 


* 
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therefore eſtabliſhed by law, that a ſon ſhould be 
releaſed from all obligation fo maintain an aged fa- 


ther, in caſe that father liad not bred him up to ſome 
trade. He veſted the court of Areopagus with a power 
of examining how people lived, and of puniſhing 


idleneſs. He allowed every man a right to proſecute 


another for that crime, and in caſe a perſon was con- 
victed of it thrice, he ſuffered Atimia, or infamy. He- 
rodotus and Diodorus Siculus agree that a law of this 


kind was in uſe in Egypt. Tt is probable therefore 
that 80 LON, who was throughly acquainted with the 
learning of that nation, borrowed it from them; 4 
practice for which the Greeks were famous, tho' at 
the ſame time they ſtiled thoſe nations barbarous, 
from whom their own laws and policy were borrow- 


ed. Pity it is, that ſuch a law were not enforced in 


England, where the idle perſons relieved by their 
ſeveral pariſhes vaſtly exceed in number the impo- 


tent and helpleſs. 


Tax huſband, who ſurprized his wife in adul- 
tery was allowed by SOLON to kill the adulterers.:+ 


Whoſoever raviſhed a woman, was fined an hun- 
dred drachmz, He, who debaſed himſelf ſo low 


as to become a pander, except to a common woman, 
ſuffered a fine of twenty drachmæ. A man was 


forbidden to put either his daughter or ſiſter to the 


ſcandalous trade of proftitution, unleſs he firſt ſur- 
prized her with a man. He enacted that no adul- 
WS Re tereſs 
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tereſs ſhould be permitted to adorn her perſon, and 
in caſe ſhe did, he gave liberty to any that thought 


fit, to tear her cloaths off her back, and to beat her 
into the bargain. 


To the vidou at the Iſthmian games. SOLON ads 
judged the reward of five hundred drachme : and to. 
the victor at the Olympic one hundred. He con- 
traced the rewards beſtowed upon the wreſtlers, ef- 
teeming ſuch gratuities uſeleſs and even dangerous, 
tending to encourage idleneſs by putting men upon 
Waſting that time in exerciſes, which ought to be 
ſpent in providing os: their families. 


Hs directed five drachme N 
mould catch an he- wolf, and one to him who ſhould 
take a female of that ſpecies. The former was the 
price of an ox, the latter of a ſheep. Attica was 
then extremely infeſted with thoſe creatures, of. 
which. this law cauſed a. ſpeedy deſtruction. 


WarTER being extremely ſcarce at Athens, and 
in its neighbourhood, he ordained that, where there 
was a public well, all who lived within an Hippicon, 
that is, four ſurlongs of it, hould have leave to uſe | 
it. They that lived farther off were obliged to dig 
wells for themſelves: But if a man digged ten fathom 
and found no water, then he might fill a pitcher 
of lix gallons twice a day at his neighbours well; and 

who- 
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whoever ſunk a well, was to take care that it was 


as far diſtant from his neighbour's, as it was deep. 
If a man planted a tree, he was to ſee that it 


was five feet diſtant from his neighbour's, and if it 


to be thirty feet diſtant. All theſe tended to the 


was a fig tree or an olive, nine. An hive of bees was 


ſame end, namely, to prevent one man from treſ- 


paſſing on the property of anotlier. 


Hg enacted that whoſoever refuſed to maintain 


his parents, or had waſted his paternal eſtate, ſhould 


be deemed infamous. It ſeems that So LON did not 


conceive that a man could be privately bad, and pub- 
licly good; that one who neglected his duty to his 
parents, ſhould preſerve it to the ſtate, or be ſrugal 


of his country's revenue, who had ſpent his own. 


Suck as commonly frequented infamous women, 


he forbad to make orations, believing that men with- 


out ſhame were not be truſted to ſpeak to the people. 
Demoſthenes highly commended this law, and exhoit- - 


ed the Athenians to take care that it was put in ex- 


ecution, as the ſureſt means to preſerve the peace 


and honor of the republic. 


HE forbad a guardian to marry the mother of his 


ward, and permitted not the next heir to be guard- 


ian of the infant. Some ſay that he forbad likewiſe 
à guardian to marry his ſon to the mother of his 


5 ward: 


a 
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ward : all theſe were beyond queſtion made fo hir- 
der Colluſion, and to bar as far as poſſible the 
ſcandalous practice of cheating minors. 


He enjoined gravers to keep no impreſſions of 
the ſeal- rings which they fold: if a man put out the 
eye of another who had but one eye, he directed 
that he ſhould loſe both his. As to theft, Demoſ- 
thenes gives us So Lo R's law in theſe words; 


< If any man ſteal in the day-time, he may be 
carried to the eleven officers : if he fteal any thing 
by night, it ſhall be lawful for any to kill him, or 
in the purſuit to wound him, and carry him to the 
eleven officers. Whoſoever is convicted of ſuch of- 
fences as are liable to chains, ſhall not be capable of 
giving bail for his theft, but his puniſhment ſhall 
be death. And if any one ſteal out of the Lyecum, 
or the Academy, or Cynoſerges, a garment, ora 
mall veſſel of wine, or any other thing of little va- 
lue, or ſome veſſel out of the Gymnaſia or havens, 
he ſhall be puniſhed with death. But if any man 
{hall be convicted privately of theft, it ſhall be law- 
ful for him to pay a double value ; and it ſhall be 
Iſo at the pleaſure of the convictor, beſides pay- 
ment of money, to put him in chains for five days 
and as many nights, fo as that all men may ſee 
him bound.“ | 


BY 


SOL DA: 

Pv his laws, an Archon taken in drink was pun» 
ihed with death. SoLoN wiſely conceiving that a 
magiſtrate guilty of ſuch an offence muſt be rendered 
vile and contemptible in the eyes of the people. He 
decreed that in caſe a man ſurprized his wife in aduE 


tery, and lived with her afterwards, he ſhould be 
deemed infamous. He compelled children to be du- 
tiful to their parents ; permitting the latter, in caſe 
of diſobedience, to difinherit and turn them out of 


doors. He condemned ſuch as avoided going to war, 


fled from the army, or ſhewed any other flagrant 


fizn of cowardice, to be expelled the ſanctified pre- 
cincts of the forum, to be ever debarred from wearing 
2 crown or wreath, and from all places of public wor- 


ſhip. He appointed it for a ſtatute, that a citizen of 
Athens ſhould be tried no where but at Athens, and 
that the eldeſt citizens ſhould firſt make orations, but 


with the greateſt modeſty, and without any endea- 


yours to tir the paſſions of the people; he ordered 


mat afterwards all ſhould ſpeak according to their 
ſeniority, and have leave to deliver their opinions 


* freely on any matter in debate. But he prohibited 


young men, however wiſe they might be eſteemed, 
either to become magiſtrates, or to make orations to 


the people. 


Ir was a maxim eftabliſhed by this wiſe legiſlator, 
that the common people ſhould be punithed flowly, 
but magiſtrates and perſons 1 in authority ſuddenly, aſ- 

| hgning 
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ſigning for it this reaſon; that the former miglit be 
puniſhed at any time, but that in correct ing the lat- 
ter, where intereſt and influence might be appre- 
| hended, there ought to be no delay. As to funeral; 
the expence of which in his time was exceſſive, De- 
moſthenes recites his directions in theſe words; 


« LET the dead bodies be laid out within the 
houſe, according as the deceaſed gave order, and 
the day following, before ſun-riſe, be carried forth, 
While the body is carrying to the grave, let the men 
go before, the women follow. It ſhall not be lawful 
for any woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, 
and to follow the body to the grave under three ſcorc 
years of age, except ſuch as are within the degree of 
couſins.” Cicero. reports that with reſpect to ſepul- 
chres, he enacted that no man ſhould demoliſh them 
or bring any new thing into them, and that ſuch. 
mould be puniſhed who defaced any monument e- 
rected to the memory of the dead... 


From theſe inſtitutions, it appears that his phi- 
loſophy did not lead him to treſpaſs on thoſe notions 
of humanity, which were commonly received in his 

country. He ſought to moderate the extravagance of 
| their funerals ; but at the ſame time permitted all 


reaſonable honors to be paid to the Mey of the 
dead. 


Wz: 


WE wilt conclude this account of 80 lo xs laws 
with two or three which had more regard to ſociety 
than to the intereſt of private perſons. He ordain- 
ed that, if one citizen injured another, any Athen- 
jan might have his action againſt him. Hence it is 
evident that he regarded every individual as a mem- 
ber of the body politic, which could not be hurt 
without affecting all the other members. And thus. 
he provided againſt the power of the great. For 
tho a poor man who was injured might think fit 
to acquieſce; yet a perſon of equal rank with the 
aggreſſor, might, either from a principle of juſtice 
or rivalſhip, commence a proſecutian on that ac- 
count. 


So Lo inſtituted feaſts in the common halls, under 
the title of Public Meals. But he forbad the ſame 
perſon. to be entertained often „and ordered ſuch to 
be fined, as did not come in their turns, afcribing 
the former offence to greedineſs, the latter to a con- 
tempt of the public. He forbad any firangers to be 
naturalized at Athens, who were not either perpetu- 
al exiles from their. own country, or, out of love to 
Athens, had brought their whole families to ſettle 
there, ſo as to have no intereſt in another place. 


HR provided for the children of thoſe who were 
lain in the ſervice of the ſtate, by directing that 
they ſhould be brought up and inſtructed at the pub- 

| lic 
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lic charge till they were twenty years old. He 

made but few laws relating to religion; and againft 

parricides he made none, aſſigning for it this reaſon, 

That he could ſcarce believe that any Athenian 
© would be ſo wicked.” 


Hz ſhewed the excellency of his knowledge by 
correcting the irregularity of the months. For, con- 
ſidering that the courſe of the moon did not agree 
with the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, but that ſome- 
times ſhe overtook and paſſed him in the ſame day, 
he ordered ſuch a day to be called The laſt and 
the firſt ; attributing that part of the day which pre- 
ceded the conjunction to the old moon, and that 
which ſucceeded it to the new. He ordered the next 
day to be called Neomenia, or the new moon. 
And for theſe alterations he is reckoned by Plutarch 
10 have been the firſt who underſtood a verſe in 
Homer, ſignifying, 
When one month ended, and the next began,” 


Tavs it bs” a point worthy of obſervation, that 
the ancient heroes gained their reputation, as much 
by arts as arms. Tho ſome excelled in valour, and 
others in wiſdom; yet in all there was an happy 
mixture of both Minerva's. So Numa, who gave 
hws to Rome, reformed the Roman kalendar. And 
in ſucceeding times, Julius Cæſar, when he had re- 
duced his enemies, purged away thoſe errors which 

were 
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were grown hoary amongſt his country-men, and is 
celebrated, not only as a lover of aſtronomical learn- 


ing, but as a conſummate maſter thereof, for his 
times. And ſuch was So TON. For tho' ſome have 


pretended to aſcribe to others the honor of introdu- 


cing aſtronomy jnto Greece ; yet the firſt principles 


of the art certainly came thither with its firſt plant- 


ers, and were from time to time cultivated by thoſe 
who vifited Egypt for inſtruction. Thales the Mi- 
lefian, and Pythagoras the Samian, were the two 


great maſters who brought the undigeſted notions of 
the heavenly ſyſtem, which hitherto had amuſed the 


Greeks, into tolerable form. And this they did by 


dint of their acquaintance with foreign nations. 
As to Homer, in whoſe poems we meet with the firſt 


ſeeds of all the various kinds of ancient literature, 
we find that he deſcribes the heroical year, as di- 
vided, not into months, but into ſeaſons. The re- 
turns of ſeed-time and harveſt, the conſtant revoly- 
tions of labor and reſt, of the annual returns of fair 
anck foul weather, ſerved well enough to mark the 
ſucceſſion of events. And it was therefore an act of 
judgment in this great poet to make uſe of theſe 
characters in his account of a battle; as he elſewhere 
introduces Achilles meaſuring the day, not by hours, 
but by the more obvious diviſion of morning, noon: 
and evening. We are not to infer from hence that 
years and months were not known in the time of 
Homer, For the contrary appears in ſeveral paf- 

lages 
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ſages of his poems, and particularly from the line 
above-mentioned. Thales divided the year into 
twelve months, making each month to conſiſt of 
thirty days, and the year confequently of three hun- 
dred and fixty days. But finding that this year did 
not anſwer the motion of the ſun, he intercalated 
thirty days at the end of two full years : which inter- 
calation, becauſe it happened at the beginning of the 
third year, ſome have miſtaken for a triennial period. 
It is eaſy to perceive that this method of Thales 
muſt in a thort time have introduced great confution 
there being a redundancy of almoſt ten days in a year, 


| Sor on diſcover' d this, and not only diſcover'd it, 
Hut its cauſe, at leaft its principal cauſe, which was 
Thales' maxim, that the moon performed her revolu- 
tion in thirty days. This So LON found to be falſe, 
and the true time was twenty-nine days and an half, 
This account ſets what has been been ſaid above in a 
clear light, and ſhews with what juſtice SoLoN was 
applauded for his ſkill as an Aſtronomer. Let us ſee 
with what dexterity he applied that ſkill as a legiſla- 
tor. He did not alte the number of months which 
Thales had fixed, but directed that each of them 
ſhould be accounted twenty nine or thirty days al- 
ternately. By this method a lunar year was formed 
of three hundred and fifty-four days. But perceiv- 
ing that this would leave things ſtill in confution, he 
invented a method of reconciling it to the ſolar year, 


which 


0 


which was thus. At the end of two years, he direct- 
ed a month of twenty two days to be intercalated, 


and at the end of a ſecond two years, he ordered 


that a month of twenty three days ſhould be interca- 
lated, Now if we take all theſe ſums together, we 


ſhall find that the number of days in SoLoN's cycle 5 


of four yeaſt was one thouſand four hundred and 
ſixty one, the fourth part of which is three hundred 
ſixty five and a quarter, the true ſolar year, as it was 
then accounted. SoLoN likewiſe engaged the Athen- 
ians to divide their months into three parts, called the 


Beginning, the Midaling, and the Ending. Each 
of theſe conſiſted of ten days, when the month was 


thirty days long, and the laſt of nine when it was 
nine and twenty days long. In ſpeaking of the two 


firſt parts, they reckoned according to the uſual or- 


der of numbers, viz. the firſt day of the moon begin- 
ning, the ſecond day of the middling moon, but 
with reſpect to the laſt part of the month, they rec- 
koned backwards ; that is, inftead of ſaying the firſt 
day of the ending moon, they ſaid the tenth day 


of the ending moon, and inſtead of the ſecond, the 


ninth day, and fo on to the laſt. This is a circum- 
ſtance which muſt be carefully noted. For, without 
being aware of it, 'tis impoſſible to underſtand many 
paliages in ancient authors. 


SOLON procured his laws to be ratified for an 
hundred years, and cauſed them to be conſerved in 
V 01. I, 8 Q_ difterent 


j 
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different tables. Such as related to private actions, 
in parallelograms of wood, with caſes which reached 
from the ground, and turned about upon a pin like 
a wheel, whence they were called Axones. They 
were placed at firſt in the Citadel, and then in the 
Prytanzum, that his people might ſee them when 
they pleaſed ; and ſome remains there were of them 
even in Plutarch's time. Such as concerned public or- 
ders and ſacrifices, were contained in triangular tables 
of ſtone, called Cyrbes. The Athenian magiftrates 
ere ſworn to obſerve both. In time theſe monuments 
of his wiſdom became ſo famous, that all public arts 
were from them named Axones and Cyrbes. 


ArTER his laws were promulgated, ſome or o- 
ther were coming to him daily to have them ex- 
plained, to know the reaſons on which they were 
| founded, and to adviſe him to alter this or that, 
according as their humour or intereſt led them. 
T heſe importunities made bin ſo uneaſy, that he 
, reſolved to travel. For he conſidered that not to 
anſwer theſe people would argue pride; and that 
to anſwer them would beget great inconveniencics. 
With this view he bought a ſhip, and pretending 
an inclination to trade, prevailed on the Athenians 
to permit him to be abſent for ten years, during which 
ſpace he hoped that his laws would become familiar 
v0 hem. 1 5 


Hz, 


ls. 


IIx departed accordingly, and went "firſt to E- 
gypt, where he converſed with Pfenophis the Heli- , 


opolitan, and Sonchis the Saite, the moſt bel. 


prieſts of that age and country. From theſe he drew 
the knowledge of a multitude of things, unheard of 
by the Greeks, and particularly the ſituation and 
condition of the Atlantic ifland, of which he wrote 


an account in verſe, and which Plato continued. 


From Egypt he went to Cyprus, where he was 
extremely well entertained by one of the petty kings. 


This prince reigned in a little city called Apeia, 


which ſignifies high, built by Demophoon the ſon of 
Theſeus, on an eminence near the river Clarius, but 
in a foil craggy and barren. So Lo x, obſerving that 


there was a very pleafant plain below, engaged the 
king to remove his people thither, and to build a 


new and larger city for their reception. So LON 
himſelf aflifted in the execution of the undertaking 
which he had projected, and his ſcheme ſucceded ſo 
well, that numbers of people, invited by the beauty 
of the place, came to ſettle themſelves therein; 
whence the king, whoſe capital it was, changed its 
name out of e and called it Solos. 


He is thought to ive viſited Thales the Mile- 
tian about this time, with whom it is very certain 
that he had an intimate acquaintace. Plutarch has 
recorded a very ſingular paſſage, which happened on 
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that occaſion. SOLON, enquiring of Thales, W hy, 
conſider ing the happy ſituation of his affairs, he had 
neither wife nor children, received no anſwer to his 
queſtion ſor the preſent. A few days after, Thales 
introduced a ſtranger, properly inſtructed, who ſaid 
that he came from Athens ten days ago. Solo 
immediately aſked him what news he brought from - 


thence: I know of nothing extraordinary (replied 
« he) except that the whole city celebrated the ob- 


« ſequies of a young man, the ſon of a citizen moft 


eminent for his virtues, who, it ſeems, was abroad 


« upon his travels. Miſerable man !” cried So- 


LON : © But did not you hear his name?” „ did,” 
replied the ſtranger, but I have forgot it; this I 
© remember, that he was particularly famous for his 


« wiſdom and his juſtice,” © Was it So LON?“ (ſaid 
our philoſopher). © It was,” anſwered the ſtranger. 


Upon this the legiſlator began to beat his head, to 
; weep, and to bemoan himſelf, But Thales, interpo- 
ſing with a ſmile, addreſſed him thus; “ Theſe, O 
«© SOLON, are the things which make me afraid of 


„marriage and children; fince theſe are capable of 


d affecting even ſo wiſe a man as you. Be not how- 
« ever concerned, for this is all a fiction. Whether 
on this occaſion, or on the real loſs of a ſon, is un- 
certain, Solo N, being deſired by a perſon not to 


weep, ſince tears would avail nothing; anſwered 
with much mani and good ente = And for this 


Ar 
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Ar Delphi he had an interview with the reſt of 
the Sophiſts, and the year following, at Corinth, by 
Periander's invitation, Some think that at this time 
alſo he went to Crete, and vifited Epimenides. He 
likewiſe conferred with Crœſus king of Lydia. Plu- 
tarch ſays, that Æſop the fabulift, was at the court 
of Crœ ſus at the ſame time with Solo N, and that he 
was extremely concerned when he ſaw how much the 
king lighted ſo great a man. He could not there- 
fore forbear giving SoLoN the following ſhort piece 
of advice, Let your viſits to kings be as ſeldom or 
as pleaſant as you can.” To which our Athenian 
anſwered, ** No, rather let them be as ſeldom or as: 
profitable as you can.“ The love of liberty was ſo 


5 predominant in SOLON, that he could not mne ſo 
| much as in a compliment. 
> WIIIE SoLoN- was abroad, Athens fell all into 


confuſion again. The three factions before mention- 


) ed began to be more troubleſome than ever, Lycur- 
f gus put himſelf at the head of the country-people.. 

i Megacles, the ſon of Alcmeon, was the chief of thoſe 

— who lived upon the coaſt. And Pifiſtratus placed: 
. himſelf at the head of the poorer ſort of people in 
the city, to protect them, as he pretended, from: 
0 tyranny. The laws of Solon were indeed obſerv- 
4 ed; becauſe none of the fact ions found it for their 
is intereſt to ſubvert them. But all looked for a change; 


and were uneaſy till it was effected; tho, how to 
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change for tlie better, none of them nen, nor pre- 
tended to know, 


Ar this criſis Solo returned, and his return 
ſeemed propitious for his country. All the factions 


paid their court to him, and affected to ſhew him the 


deepeſt reverence and reſpect, beſeeching him to re- 
ſume his authority, and to compoſe the diſorders of 
the ſtate. But this however he declined on account 


of his age, which, as he ſaid, rendered him unable to 
1 peak and act for the public benefit, as he was wont. 
However, he ſent for the chiefs of each party, and 


ſpoke to them in the mildeſt and moſt pathetic terms; ; 


beſeeching them not to ruin their common parent, 


but to prefer the public good to their private intereſt, 


P1SISTRATUS, among all the principal perſons 
of Athens, ſeemed to be the moſt affected with SOLON 'S 


| diſcourſes, They were relations, intimate friends, 
and had a great ſimilitude of diſpoſitions. Pitiftra- 


tus was exceedingly courteous and affable ; and as 
he was bleſſed with a fair eftate, fo he was generous 
without profuſion, and beneficent without oftentation. 


He had always two or thiee flaves near him with bags 
of filver coin. When he ſaw any man look ſickly, 
or heard that any were dead inſolvent, he comforted 
mme one with a. proper ſum, and buried the other at 


his own expence. If he perceived people melancho a 
I, he enguired the cauſe; and. if it was poverty, he 
furniſhed: 


SOLON; 76 
furniſhed them with what might enable them to get 
bread, but not to live idly. In a word, he had, or 
ſeemed to have, all the virtues which could adorn 2 
nobleman. He would not ſo much as ſuffer his ſer- 
vants to ſhut his garden, or orchard-gates ; but al 
lowed every body to go in and take what they pleaſ- 
ed. His looks were eaſy and ſedate, his language 
ſmooth and modeſt. He ſeemed a great lover of e- 
quality, and a zealous friend to the conſtitution. | 
SoLoN penetrated all theſe appearances. Yet he did 


not immediately break with him; but endeavoured 


to ſhew him the iniquity of his diſſimulat ion, and 
would often tell him, © Sir, were it not for your 
a ambition „you would be the beſt citizen in Athens. 
And when he found that this made no impreffion up- 


on him, SoLon ſaid the ſame thing to others, that 


men might be ware of his deſigns, and not ſuffer his 
virtues to be fatal to his country. 


Azour this time Theſpis, who is generally eſteem- 
ed the inventor of Tragedy, either introduced or re- 
formed it at Athens, with which the people were 
mightily charmed. SoLoN, who piqued himſelf up- 
on learning, even in his old age, went to ſee this 


new divertion, and after the performance was over, 
addreſſed himſelf to Theſpis in theſe words; I won- 


< der that you are not aſhamed of telling lies before 
* ſo great an audience.” Theſpis replied that „there 
© could be no harm in giving a ſpecious form to 

| | | & falllood, 
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e falſhood, ſo that it were in jeſt.. Ah!“ cried 
Solo, ſtriking the ground with his ſtaff,“ If once 
« we are pleaſed with your ſalſhoods in jeſt, we 
« ſhall ſoon have them creep into our more ſerious 
affairs. 


Taz miſchief which SOLON apprehended that 
: his kinſman Piſiſtratus would bring upon the ſtate, 
was not long before it came to paſs. That great 
_ politician, perceiving how much the people were at 
his devotion, reſolved to ſeize the preſent opportu- 
| nity of cheating them out of that liberty which they 
neither knew how to uſe nor keep. With this view 
having wounded himſelf, and (as Herodotus ſays) 
the mules which drew his chariot, he laſhed them 
into the market-place, as if purſued by his enemies, 
and, ſhewing his bleeding body, beſought the people 
to protect him from thoſe, whom his kindneſs to 
them had rendered his inplacable enemies. As the 
people loudly teſtified their concern, SoLoN, who 
was by this time come to the place, drew near him. 
and, Son of Hippocrates, you do not act Homer's 
* Ulyſſes well, ſince you deceive: your fellow-citi-- 
Zens; whereas he, when -he had wounded himſelf, 
practiſed only on the enemies of his country, A ge- 
neral afſembly was preſently convened, wherein A- 
riſton moved that Piſiſtratus might have a guard of 
fifty perſons armed with clubs. 80 LON oppoſed it. 
He told the citizens that, if misfortunes befel them, 
they” 
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they muſt not charge the gods with them, but them: 

ſelves; for that evils were not accidental, but pun- 
iſhments; that crafty perſons knew how to dreſs lies 
in the veſtments of truth, and that before they made 
innovations, they ſhould well conſider the conſe- 
quences. After him ſpoke Piſiſttatus, and the people 
receiving all he ſaid with loud applauſe, SoLoN 
contented himſelf with ſaying, 


« You doat upon his words and ſoothing ſpeech.” 
Tux middling fort of people, adhering unani- 
mouſly to the propoſit ion of Arifton, and the richeſt 


Athenians remaining ſilent, when they ſaw how things 
would go; So Lo took his leave, ſaying that he was 
wiſer than ſome, and ſtouter than others; wiſer than 


thoſe who did not penetrate the deſign of Pitiftratus, 
and ſtouter than thoſe who did not oppoſe it. \\ hen 
he was gone, the aſſembly proceded to vote a guard 


for Piſiſtratus, but what number is not eafily ſettled. 
It ſhould ſeem from Plutarch's account, that he had 


but fifty, Herodotus does not mention any number 
at all. Polyænus makes them three hundred. But 


SOLON himſelf, in his letter to Epimenides, ſays 


exprefſly, there were four hundred. However it 


was, he made uſe of his guard to ſeize ihe citadel, 


which having perfotmed, he, without more ado, 
aſſumed the ſovereignty, But Polyænus has given us 
a very ſingular account of the method which ne took, 
to put it out of the power of the Atheniaus to de- 

| fend 
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fend themſelves, even againſt the ſmall number of 
men under his command. He ſummoned an aſſembly 
to be held at the Anacium, and directed that the 
people ſhould come thither armed. When they were 
accordingly come together, Piſiſtratus harangued 
them, but in a very low voice. The people com- 
pla ining that they could not well hear what he ſaid, 
he pretended that it was the clangor of their arms 
which drowned his voice, and adviſed them to lay 
them down in the portico of a temple. This they 
did; and Piſiſtratus then entertamed them with a 
long and eloquent oration. But while they were 
liſtening to him with deep attention, the guard of 

Piſiſtratus conveyed away their arms. So that when 
he had done ſpeaking, the Athenians ſaw themſelves 
naked, and all power of reſiſtance taken from tliem. 


Alx hiftorians agree, that amidſt the confuſion 
which followed this tranſaction, the. e was an aſſembly 
held, wherein SoLoN made a ſpeech, inveighing a- 
gainſt the meanneſs of ſpirit of his countrymen, and 
inviting them to take arms in defence of their liberty. 
When he found that nothing would do, he ſet down 
his own arms, and contented himſelf with ſaying, 
« To the utmoſt of my power I have ſtriven for my 
* country and my laws. Plutarch ſays, that lie 
1+{uſed to leave his country: and that on Piſiſtratus 
ſending to know who inſpired him with boldneſs e- 
nougli to treat him in ſuch a manner, he anſwered, 

| « My: 
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« My old age. But other authors ſay, and with 


greater probability, that he immediately left the do- 


minion of Athens. At his departure, he wrote the 
following letter to his friend in Crete ; 


SoLown to EPIMENIDES. 


0 N EITHER are my laws likely to benefit 
A J the Athenians long, nor have you done the 

© city much good by your Luſtration. For ſacred rites 

and wiſe law-givers cannot alone benefit cities, ſince- 


iĩt is of great conſequence of what diſpoſition thoſe 


© 2r2 who influence the common people. Sacred and 
„civil laws, if ſuch men execute them well, are pro- 
© fitable, but otherwiſe of little uſe, My laws are now 
in a very indifferent condition, thoſe, in whom the 


government was lodged, making no oppoſition to 


Piſiſtratus deſigns, abandoned the ſtate. When I 
© fore-ſaw this, I could not be believed; the Athenians 
giving more credit to his flatteries than to my truth. 
* Perceiving this, I laid down my arms before the 
magazine, and ſaid, that I was wiſer than thoſe who 
did not ſee that Piſiſtratus aimed at tyranny, and 
* ftouter than thoſe who were afraid to reſiſt him. For 


© this they looked upon SoLON as a Madman. How- 
ever, I heſitated not to make this proteſtation be- 
fore I departed ; Behold, O my country, SoLoN 


ready to vindicate thee in word and deed : they a- 
*24in cried out, that I was mad. Thus finding my- 
ſelf ſingle in oppoſing Piſiſtratus, I left them, Let 

| them 
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them ſtill, if they pleaſe, guard with their arms this 
* their tyrant ; for you muſt know, my friend, that 
the man very artfully poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſover- 
«*eignty. He complied at firſt with the ſame Demo- 
cracy; afterwards, wounding himſelf, he came in- 
© to the Elioea, exclaiming that he was thus wounded 
« by his enemies, defiring that they would grant him 
a guard of four hundred men; which they, regard- 
© leſs of all J could ſay, complied with. After this, 
he diſſolved the popular government. In vain | la- 
© boured to beſtow freedom on the meaner ſort of peo- 
ple; ſince now the people of all ſorts are become 
«the ſervants of Piſiſtratus. 


IN poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſupreme power in A- 
thens, Viliſtratus did not overturn the laws eftabliſh- 
ed by SoloN. On the contrary, he did all that in 
him lay, to provide for their better execution, and 
| loft nothing of that moderation, for which he had 
been before remarkable. With reſpect even to the 
perſon of Sol oN, he preſerved for him the higheſt ve- 
neration, and was ſo much diſturbed at his leaving 
his country, that, to engage him to return, he wrote 
to him in this manner; | 


Pisisrxarus to ö 


Sik not the only perſon among the Greeks who 
have atted in this manner, nor: am 1 without 

6 right to the kingdom which I poſſeſs, being the de- 
325 ſcendant 
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« ſcendent of Codrus. That which the Athenians 
« ſwore to preſerve to Codrus and his heirs, and yet 
took away, I have recovered. I offend neither a- 
_ * oainſt Gop nor man. I take care to ſee thoſe laws, 
* which you framed for the Athenians, ſtrictly put in 
execution, and ſuffer none to do wrong. I claim 
no other priviledges, tho a Tyrant, than the ho- 
nor and dignity, and accept no more than what was 
thought due to the ancient kings. The Athenians 
indeed pay the tenths of their eſtates, not to me, 
but for defraying the expence of the public ſacri- 
© fices, the other charges of the commonwealth, and 
that we may have wherewithal to carry on à war, 
if we ſhould be engaged in one. Ido not at all 
% ame you for diſcovering my intentions. You did 
© it out of regard to your country, rather than ha- 
red to me. Vou was ignorant of the form of g- 
* yernment which 1 mean d to eſtabliſn. Had you 
known it, you would perhaps have Lorne it, and 
not gone into baniſhment. Return however, and 
© believe me without an oath, SOLON ſhall never 
* ſuffer hurt from Piſiſtratus. My very enemies have 
Z nothing to charge me with of that kind. If you 
© will be of the number of my friends, you ſhall be the 
* fiſt : ſor I never obſerved any thing of fraud or 
* falſhood in you. If you are reſolved: to continue 
4 otherwiſe, live at Athens as you will : only for our 
* ſake do not deprive yourſelf of your country.” 
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382 SOLON. 
The Anſwer was as follows; 

Believe I ſhall not ſuffer any harm by you; for 
1 before you was a tyrant, I was your friend; and 
*at preſent am no more your enemy than any other 
* Athenian who diſlikes tyranny, Whether it be bet. 
ter for them to be governed by a ſingle perſon, or 
by a Democracy, let both parties determine. I pro- 
nounce you the beſt of tyrants; but to return to A- 
thens think not fitting, left I ſhould incur cenſure, 
who ſettled an equality in the Athenian common- 
« wealth, and would not accept of the tyranny. By 
returning, I ſhould comply with your actions.“ 


m_ LON returned no more | to Athens, but died 
abroad. How old he was at the time of his deceaſe, 
was not agreed even in the days of Plutarcli, who ſays 
that Heraclides Ponticus affirmed that he lived a long 
time after Piſiſtratus aſſumed the Sovereignty, whereas 
Phanias the Ephefian reported that he did not live 
quite two years after, | Mlian agrees pretty well with | 
this computation; for he ſays that he died a little 
after, being decrepid with age. Diogenes Laertius 
informs us that he reached the age of four-ſcore : but 
Lucian will have it that he lived an hundred years 
and upwards, Where he died 1s another diſputable 
point. Some ſay it was in Cyprus, others not. One 
ſays that he directed his bones to be burned, and the 
alles carried to Salamis and ſcattered all over the 

Ilapd ; a 
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and : another treats this as a fable, but acknow- 
ledges at the ſame time that many eminent writers 
had given into it, and Ariſtotle particularly. 


Txx Athenians, after the death of So lo, paid 


him the higheſt honors, and erected for him in the 


Forum and at Salamis, a ſtatue of braſs, with his 
hand in his gown, the poſture in which he uſed to 
ſveak. And this honor he moſt certainly deferved, 
for the mighty ſervices which he had rendered to his 

country. 8 . 


Tax very laſt day of Sol ox's life, ſome friends 


of his, who were ſitting in his chamber, fell into 
diſcourſe, to which he liſtened with great attention. 
Being aſked the reaſon of it, he anſwered, © I do 


this, that when I have learned whatſoever it is that 


you diſpute about, I may die.” A little before his 


laſt agonies, hearing his brother's ſon ſing an ode of 
Sappho, he was ſo well pleaſed with it, that he call - 
ed the young man to him, and bad him teach it to 


him. The reaſon of this being alſo demanded, 


© It is (returned he) that I may learn, while I am 
departing out of this life.” The writings, which he 


left behind him, were, his Laws, Orations, Poems, 


and the Atlantic Hiſtory unfiniſhed, with his occa- 


tional epiſtles. Among the laſt is one addreſſed to 


the tyrant of Corinth, who was eſteemed one of the 
ſeven Sages of Greece. It 18 couched i in the follow- 
ing terms; 
R 2 S0LON 


SOLON to PERIANDER. 


c Y7OU fend me word that there are many who 

plot againſt you. If you ſhould put them all 
* to death, it will profit you nothing. Some one 
there may be, of thoſe whom you ſuſpect not, who 


_© plots againit you, either fearing for himſelf, or dif- 


* daining you, or deſirous to ingratiate himſelf with the 
city, tho' you have done him no injury. It js beft, 
*if you would be free from jealouſy, to acquit 
* yourſelf of the cauſe. But if you will continue in 


© tyranny, take care to provide a greater ſtrength of 


* ſtcangers than you have of citizens. So ſhall you 


not need to fear any man, nor to put any one to 


£ death. 


Tax wiſdom, learning and genius of SoLoON are 


- exceedingly commended by authors. He is juſtly 
cried up as an orator and poet, as Aa legiſlator, a 
warrior, and a Patriot. In fine, ancient and mo- 
dern writers all agree, that SoLoN, without flattery, 


might be ſtiled Brave, Wiſe, and Honeft : how ſhall 
we commend him more? Yet we cannot omit thoſe 
beautiful lines of Mr, Thomſon in his praiſe ; who, 
as he before celebrated the legiſlator of Sparta, has 
in his poem of Liberty alſo thus paid the due regard 
to him of Athens 
Or ſofter genius, but not leſs intent 

To ſeize the palm of empire, Athens roſe; 

5 Where, 
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Where, with bright marbles big and future pomp, 
Hymettus ſpread, amid the ſcented ſky, 

His thymy treaſures to the lab'ring Bee, 

And to botan ic hand the ſtores of health, 

Wrapt in a ſoul-attenuating clime, 

Between Ilifſus and Cephiſſus glow'd 

This Hive of Science, ſhedding ſweets divine 
Of active arts and animated arms. 

There fond of Liberty, an eaſy-mov'd, 

A quick, refin'd, a delicate, humane, 
Enlighten'd people reign'd. Oft on the brink 
„Of ruin hurry'd by the charm of e 
Inforcing hafty counſel immature, 

Totter'd the rah Democracy; unpois'd, 

And by the rage devour'd, that ever tears 

A populace unequal : part too rich, 

And part or fierce with want or abject grown. 
SOLON at laſt, their mild reſtorer, roſe; 

Allay'd the tempeſt; to the calm of laws 

Reduc'd the ſettling whole ; and with the weight, 
Wich the two ſenates to the public lent, 
As with an anchor, fix d the driving ftate, 
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VL ſander the Babilon ih monarchy — 1787 


| Hercul-Aſſii ſuccceds * in 481 
Egypt 


Aban don, Egypt by treaty — 2179 


8575 Aris (the ſuppoſed | Pharach 7 Moſes) J 7 
3 2513 


_ drowned 


Tupiter reigns i in Crete 2— 2621 
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_ Ming reigns in Crete — 2764 


Tueſeus kills the Minotaur | — — 2766 


Ageus drowns himſelf and Tliſeus ſucceeds him 276 
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 Lycurgus, the leglſlator of Sparta, born — 3078 


Enters on his travels for ten years — 3110 


Ne forms the government by his laws 3120 
The firſt Olympiad begins 


Reproves Re, 75 le + ingot 1 rage: 9 34.44 
Dies 
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